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FIFTY YEARS OF MODERN 
PAINTING BY J. E. PHYTHIAN, 


Author of “G. F. Watts,” etc. With eight 
reproductions in colour and thirty-two in 
half-tone. 10s. 6d. net. 
¢ “A veryexcellent history, thoroughly 
sound and able. . . . . Under his 
treatment the welter of modern schools 
and tendencies assumes some semblance 
of order. His criticism is always sane 
and lucid, and his work will prove 
invaluable to many” — The Morning Post. 
“Giving evidence of unusual range of 
sympathy and catholicity of judgment.”— 
The Pall Mali Gazette, 


THE WAGNER STORIES 
BY FILSON YOUNG. Third Edition. 
With Portrait. Bound in Persian yapp, 
5s. net. 

An indispensable book for all who 

would enjoy the Wagner Operas. 
The Daily Telegraph says: *“‘ What Charles 
Lamb accomplished for Shakespeare Mr. 
Filson Young has sought to achieve for 

Wagner, and his attempt appears to us 
to be entirely crowned with success 
- ++» indeed we doubt whether 
it could be done better.” 
Bound in Persian yapp. 
At all bookshops. 
5s. net. 





THE GRANT RIC 


A SELECTION 
PEKIN TO PARIS An Account 


of Prince Borghese’s Journey across Two 
Continents in a Motor-Car. By LUIGI 
BARZINI. With an Introduction by 
Prince Borghese and 100 Illustrations. 
16s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph says: “‘ There is no 

dullor laboured page ; nosuperfluous 
detail, no unreal word-painting, but 
straightforward, brisk, breezy, cheery 
telling of aremarkable adventure, ina way 
that makes ita joy to read and a pleasure 
to remember.” Tie Daily Chronicle says: 
“We are almost tempted to say that this 
is the most entertaining book of its kind 
after Jules Verne’s ‘Round the World in 
Eighty Days.’ .... Amore interesting 
narrator Prince Borghese could scarcely 
have found.” 


THE GOURMET'’S GUIDE TO 
EUROPE BY COLONEL NEWN- 


HAM DAVIS. Second Edition, 5s. net. 
¢ ** With this book in his or her pocket 

no Anglo-Saxon traveller need be at 

a loss to discover the best place to 
eat, wherever he or she may be,” 
says The Daily Telegraph. This new 
edition has been revised 
and rewritten from 
cover to cover. 
Ss. net. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 7 CARLTON STREET, 





HARDS BOOKS 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
POEMS OF OSCAR WILDE 


BY STUART MASON. Illustrated. 

Large post 8vo, cloth, Gs. net. Edition 

limited to 475 copies. 

¢ “Cannot but prove acceptable to 
collectors of literary rarities. . .. ; 

It is marked everywhere by exact and 

careful scholarship.”’—The Scotsman. 


THE CLIFF END By EDWARD 
Cc. BOOTH. Gs. Second Edition. 
¢ “A memorable book. .. .. Its 
publication marks the appearance of 
a new and powerful novelist who should 
command ovr attention in no ordinary 
way.”—The Daily News. leaf plucked 
from the book of life. . . . . A picture 
of Yorkshire people, so grateful, humor- 
ous, kindly, and wholesome, with the 
wholesomeness of all good work.”—The 
Daily Graphic. 68. 


THE BUTCHER OF BRUTON 
STREET BY ARTHUR APPLIN. 6s. 
¢ A powerful novel dealing with the 
London of to-day, and the present 
fashionable craze for surgical operations. 
The Westminster Gazette says: “‘This is a 
novel to be read, for its sensationa- 
lism is fine and its characteri- 
sation is finer.” Mr. Frank 
Haviland has done a 
coloured frontis- 
piece. 6s. 


LONDON, S.W. 








CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
Examiners in the Exchequer and Audit 
Department and Second Class Clerks, Estate 
Duty Office, London, Inland Revenue Depart- 

ment (18-193), 11th June. 

The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be 
made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 





ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An 

EXAMINATION for filling about 
TWENTY-FIVE VACANCIES on _ the 
FOUNDATION will be held on TUESDAY, 
June 23rd, and following days. For particulars 
of the Examination application should be 
made to the Bursar, Mr. S. Bewsher, St. Paul’s 
School, Hammiersmith Road, W. 








SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 





An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on 
ane Ist, will be held in the first week of June. 

urther information can be obtained from the 
Reverend the Head Master, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An 

EXAMINATION will be held on June 
24th, 25th, and 26th, to fill up not less than 5 
residential and 3 non-residential Scholarships, 
and also some Exhibitions. For particulars, 





apply by letter t i } 
ard, sw. o the Bursar, Little Deans 


Music MASTER REQUIRED, in 

September, for important Public School, 
to act as ORGANIST, train the choir, take the 
orchestra, and take pupils in piano music. 
Apart from musical qualifications candidates 
should hold an Oxford or Cambridge degree. 
Salary £200, increasing to £300 per annum, 
with board and rooms. Apply Messrs, Truman 
and Knightley, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158- 
162 Oxtord Street, London, W. 


Books for Sale 











5 WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 

LEY :—Ruskin and the Lakes; A Ram- 
bler’s Note-Book at the Lakes; Life and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons. Published at 
38. 6d. net, for. Is. 6d.; mew.—WALKER, 37 
Briggate, Leeds. 





Just out— 
MANUSCRIPTS from 800 A.D. to 1500 A.D., 
being Catalogue 20 of 
LUDWIG ROSENTHAL’S ANTI- 

QUARIAN BOOKSTORE, Hildegard- 
strasse 14, Munich, Germany. Sent gratis on 
application. 

Telegrams: LUDROS, Munich. Established 
1859. 1,000,000 books in stock. 





FOR SALE.—“The Century Cyclo- 

peedia of Names,” 4to, half-morocco, 
published by “The Times” at about 42s., for 
21s. net. A valuable book of reference.— 
W. E. Goulden, Second-hand Bookseller, Can- 
terbury. 





BOOKS. —ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems 2!s., for 10s. 6d. ; Farmer and Henley’s 
Slang Dictionary, 7s. 6d. Who's Who, 2 vols., 
1907, I1s. net. for 5s. 


"THE ANCESTOR. A Guesenty 
Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. Numerous plates, 
some coloured. 12 Vols. and 3 Indices, pub. 
3 7s. 6d. net, for gos. net. Constable, 1902-5. 
—WALEER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 








CAPTAIN BURTON’S ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. The _ IIlustrated Benares 
Edition, fine plates, original black cloth. 
Published by the Burton Club for private 
circulation only. 17 Vols., £14 14s.—WALKER, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 





HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unimportant 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central.) 

37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair.) 


Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London, 
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Mr. Eveleigh Nash’s New Books 


A BOOK FULL OF COLOUR AND ROMANCE. 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 15s. net. 


HYDE PARK: 


Its History and Romance. 
By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. 
“ Full of interest.”"—Daily Express. 


“A jolly volume.””—Daily Chronicle, 
** Bright, cheery, and invariably entertaining.” —Pall-Mall Gazette. 


VOLTAIRE, MONTESQUIEU, AND 


ROUSSEAU IN ENGLAND 


By J. CHURTON COLLINS. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


“His book is not only interesting to read, but it isan addition of reai value to 
the literature of the subject,”— Times, 











SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF 


BEAU BRUMMELL AND HIS TIMES 


By ROGER BOUTET DE MONVEL. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
“ This is an absorbing book and beats most novels on their «wn ground,”— Globe, 


THE DIARY OF A LOOKER-ON 
By C. LEWIS HIND. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


bed “It cannot fail to delight.”"—The Times. 
The reader will turn over these pages with real pleasure and take 
delight. in the author's moods.”"—T.P.’s Weekl ly. 














LA TEST Fi ICTION 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


THE MAGIC OF MAY 


By IOTA, 
Author of “The Yellow Aster.” [Second Edition. 


“ This absorbing new story is likely to become the most talked of novel of the 


London season 
“ The story cannot but enhance its author’s reputation,” 


THE THIEF ON THE 
CROSS 


By Mrs. HAROLD GORST, 
Author of “ This Our Sister,” &. [Second Edition, 


“A haunting story + « » a8 impressive as was ‘The Jungle,’”—Dail 
Telegraph. ‘ , 











THE LADY IN THE CAR 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 
Author of “ The Count’s Chauffeur.” 
A CAPITAL NEW MOTORING STORY. 
** Wonderfully interesting and exciting.”"— Morning Leader, 


A GENTLEMAN OF LONDON 
By MORICE GERARD, 
Author of “ The Rose of Blenheim,” &c. 


A fine, virile story, dealing with the exciting period when Bonaparte threatened 
an English invasion, 


T HE KISS OF HELEN > 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Author of “The Wondrous Wife,” &c. [Second Edition. 


The Soy Standard aays:—* It is better than ‘The Column,’ which made its 
author’s name, 











At all Bookshons, Bookstalls, and Libraries. 





London : 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOHN THADEUS DELANE, 


Eprror or THE “Timers.” Containing hitherto unpublished Letters of 
Palmerston, Disraeli, and other Statesmen, and numerous Anecdotes of 
the Court and London Society in the Reign of Queen Victoria, By 
ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 
32s. net. 

“'The reader who would comprehend the incredible extent of Delane’s influ. 
ence must read this book. He can scarcely believe till he has seen all the evidence; 
but when be has ceen it he will be not only astonished but convinced. . . , , 
Nothing can disguise the instructiveness of these volumes.’’—Spectator, 


COLONEL SAUNDERSON, M.P. 


A Memoir. By BEGINALD LUCAS. With Illustrations, ixcluding 
several Sketches of Political Personages by Colonel SAUNDERSON, 
Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 

Tt is difficult, even from rising from this very readable memoir, to remember 


that Colonel Saunderson is dead. .. . . Mr. Reginald Lucas offers us an 
admirable picture of this very lovable man.” —The Daily Chronicle, 


A WOMAN'S WAY THROUGH 
UNKNOWN LABRADOR 


By Mrs. LEONIDAS HUBBARD, Junior. With Map, Portraits, and 
other Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 10s. 64, net, 


Leonidas Hubbard wesa pioneer in the exploration of Labrador, and lost his 
life there in the cause of science, Mrs, Hubbard bravely took up the work, and, 
having done so with success, has set down a plain statement of her journey 
through Labrador, and of her husband’s expedition as well, Her book tells a 
moving story, andis authoritative and unique, 


FROM PEKING TO MANDALAY 


Being the Account of a Journey from North China to Burma, through 
Tibetan Ssuch’uan and Yunnan, By R, F, JOHNSTON, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
District Officer and Magistrate, Weihaiwei, With numerous Illustrations 
and Map, Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


MEMORIES AND VAGARIES 


By AXEL MUNTHE, Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


The Author of these Sketches has already in his ‘‘ Letters from a Mourning 
City ’’ and “ Vagaries "—of which this book is an enlarged reprint—proved a keen 
and competent student of Italian life. Most of the Papezs refer to the Author’s 
experiences as a doctor in Parisand in cholera-stricken Naples, and during a long 
sojourn at his enchanting island of Capri. 


THE RISE OF MAN 


By Colonel C.R. CONDER, LL.D., M.B.A.S., Author of "Tent Work in 
Palestine,” ** The Hittites: their Language,” etc, etc, Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


DEAN'S HALL 


By MAUDE GOLDRING, New Novel, 6s, 


A story of open-air life on somewhat unusual lines. The scene is laid in Upper 
Wharfedale a hundred years ago. 











EVELEIGH NASH, Fawside House, Covent Garden, W.O. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


THE intervention of babes and sucklings in the affairs of 
the nation is rapidly assuming an aspect which would be 
merely comic if it were not also a disquieting sign of the 
times, If the editors of our great daily papers had any 
sense of humour and any sense of proportion they would 
realise that it is ridiculous to print the account of the 
reception given by Mr. Asquith in his private room in the 
House of Commons to a party of Liberal Members of 
Parliament, and to follow this up bya lettter from Miss 
Christabel Pankhurst solemnly denouncing Mr. Asquith’s 
proposals as being inadequate and unacceptable to her. 
La petite Pankhurst goes on to say that “our policy of 
opposing their (the Government’s) nominees at bye-elec- 
tions, which has proved so successful in the past, will be 
vigorously pursued.” The plain truth is that the Suffra- 
gettes’ senseless policy, so far from having been successful, 
has been absolutely unsuccessful. In as far as it has had 
any effect at all at recent bye-elections, the effect has been 
solely that of helping the Liberal candidates. Hundreds 
of people at Dundee voted for Mr. Winston Churchill 
simply as a protest against the rowdy misconduct of Miss 
Molony and her pack of silly schoolgirls, We have no 
desire to be hard on Miss Pankhurst and Miss Molony ; 
they are the victims of designing persons, and it would be 
unkind to take them too serivusly. The right way to deal 
with them would be to catch them and shut them up in a 
schoolroom and make them write out five hundred times in 
their best copper-plate handwriting—“ Little girls should 
not interfere in matters which they do not understand,” 








What was somewhat cumbrously called the “Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre Demonstration” duly took 
place on Tuesday afternoon. Lord Lytton was in the 
chair, and round him were grouped the burning and 
shining lights of the drama with a member of Parliament 
or so, an odd “literary gent,” and a number of persons 
of no importance. One listened to the polished rhetoric 
of the speakers till one yawned. That of course was 
neither the fault of Shakespeare nor the fault of the 
proposed National Theatre. But from the flow of 
oratory we reaped certain conclusions, the principal of 
Which is that the gentlemen’ assembléd on thé stage of 
the Lyceum Theatre on Tuesday afternoon do not really 
want a Shakespeare Memoriai Theatre so badly.as they 
want a national endowed or subsidised theatre. And we 
can well understand why they want that. Meanwhile it is 
only due to themi to say that they on their part well under- 





stand that the name of Shakespeare is a much better name 
to raise money in—whether that money has to be extracted 
from the public or from Parliament—than the names, say, of 
Mr. Edmund Gosse and Sir John Hare. If the Lyceum 
demonstrators have their way, a huge memorial fund will 
be started, and to this fund the people of England will be 
asked to subscribe on the ground that it is a Shakespeare 
Memorial Fund. But the real object of the fund is to 
establish a National Theatre. There was no speaker on 
Tuesday who was in the least prepared to go to the stake or 
rather to the subscription-sheets for Shakespeare the English 
poet. Even Mr. Edmund Gosse, who was put up to repre- 
sent literature in the discussion, did not want a memorial 
to Shakespeare gud Shakespeare. What he wanted was a 
theatre in which Shakespeare would be represented from 
time to time with Goldsmith and Sheridan, and possibly 
even some of Mr. Gosse’s contemporaries to help the thing 
on as it were. For ourselves, we do not think that there is the 
smallest need for a national theatre in this country, and if 
there be such a need we think it should be met without the 
dragging in of Shakespeare, who, to be precise, is much 
more the possession of literature than he has ever been or 
is ever likely to be of the drama. If the Shakespeare 
Memorial must be invested with some active form, it might 
just as well be an endowed Shakespeare printing concern, 
or an endowed school of literature, or an endowed sonnet- 
manufactory, as an endowed theatre. It is all very well to 
suggest that the great actors of London are in need of a 
haven of rest where they may realise their boldest ambi- 
tions on snug salaries, and at the cost and charges of the 
people. But this same truth applies toa good many pub- 
lishers and to a good many poets. And we believe that 
Shakespeare is a poet’s man and a publisher’s man, and 
not an actor’s man. 


Mr. Runciman, in the course of a preposterous speech in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday, made the following 
preposterous statement :—‘ Nonconformity was growing 
with increasing rapidity all over the country, and, not for the 
first time, the Established Church found itself in a minority.” 
Whether Mr. Runciman knows it or not, this statement is 
absolutely untrue. Even in Wales, the stronghold of Non- 
conformity, it is very doubtful whether the Nonconformists 
number more than half of the whole population, In the 
rest of England the proportion of Churchmen to Noncon- 
formists is above five to one, and this, as we have explained 
before, accounts for the unwillingness of Nonconformists 
to submit to a census. It is an unwillingness that can be 
explained in no other way. We use the word “ Church- 
men ” in its broadest sense. There are thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, of men in this country who rarely 
or never go to church, much less communicate, but, all the 
same, they are Churchmen in the sense that they were 
baptised in the Church, they desire the teaching of the 
Church for their children, and in a crisis they will support 
the Church against her enemies by votes and by infiuence. 
Can a more striking comment on Mr. Runciman’s absurd 
statement be found than the fact that not more than three 
weeks ago some Nonconformist body (we believe it was 
the Wesleyan Methodist) was deploring the defection from 
its numbers of 6,000 members during the last year? 
Mr. Runciman will find that these sort of inaccurate state- 
may “ go down” in a meeting which is packed with Non- 
conformists, but he will only cover himself with ridicule 
when he talks such nonsense in the House of Commons, 
The further the Government go with their Education Bills, 
the deeper do they flounder in the mire. Mr, McKenna’s 
Bill, as they know, is dead, the Bishop of St. Asaph’s Bill 
is also dead. Instead, therefore, of wasting the time of 
the House of Commons by unnecessary and meaningless 
debates, let them call in those who are capable of helping 
them out of the muddle into which their obstinacy and 
incapacity has landed them. 





The promoters and directors of the Franco-British 
Exhibition are to be sincerely congratulated on the typical 
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weather which attended their opening ceremony of the 
14th inst. A large and good-natured crowd ascribed 
the general mismanagement and incomplete state of the 
buildings entirely to the rain. The rain perhaps prevented 
a serious riot. In the sunshine the emptiness of the 
Exhibition would have been too obvious; even the 
structures are incomplete, and the decoration and furnish- 
ing of interiors in many cases had not commenced ; the 
whole thing was a wilderness of matchwood and brickfields, 
But what is so serious is the conspiracy on the part of the 
Press to conceal these facts, although Fleet Street admitted 
the entire failure of the organisation and the complete 
fiasco of the inaugural ceremonies. Unfortunate French 
people will be lured over here in the next two or three 
weeks under the impression that there is something to see 
in this ‘City of Palaces.” About July, or perhaps the end 
of June, there may be something to inspect, and it is 
only fair to state that, with characteristic punctuality, three 
essentially English institutions have set an example to the 
directors. The stalls of the “ Religious Tract Society,” 
“The Oxford University Press,” and “ Fry’s Chocolate ” 
are all ready, and should certainly come in for an unusual 
amount of attention from our French visitors, who will not 
have very much else to look at for some weeks to come. 


The Stadium itself is certainly a wonderful piece of 
construction, only spoilt by a large advertisement of an 
esteemed evening paper on the top row of the auditorium. 
For the Olympic Games let us hope this may be covered, 
otherwise we shall never get the illusion necessary for their 
success. Last week how far we were from Olympia, how 
near to Shepherd’s Bush, was emphasized by the extra- 
ordinary entertainment which commenced with a pro- 
cession of some spotty young cockney athletes, and a 
group of unattractive females in immodest costumes, from 
the Polytechnic. The second item on the programme was 
the even more surprising and more painful exhibition ot 
some old and middle-aged gentlemen floundering in a tank. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales left immediately after- 
wards, and several of the audience who had come a long 
distance, at great expense, in the expectation of enjoying 
themselves, burst into tears. 


An interview in the Daily Mail with Mr. Imre Kiralfy 
has a certain piquancy in view of what occurred : 

Every moment doors opened—for the room, like a scene in a French 
farce, had several—and people came in to ask him questions. . . . 
A secretary sat on either side of him. To one ‘he dictated rapidly in 
English, to the other in French. He could do the same in German, 
Italian, and Hungarian if there was any need. 


Those secretaries must have’ got a little mixed in taking 
bilingual instructions from their accomplished chief. The 
element of farce was contagious. But the cream of the 
interview follows : 

“ He used to be rosy and plump,” said his son, with a glance of 

concern at the harassed eyes and the drawn features of the Com- 
missioner-General (that is his official title). ‘But for weeks past he 
has been over-working, getting too little sleep and irregular meals. 
He used to be full of fun, always joking and taking his work as if it 
were play. There are times now when he is almost irritable.” 
Mr. Kiralfy must still be “ full of fun,” and we decline to 
believe that he is ever “almost irritable.” Even dictation 
to many different secretaries in many different languages 
cannot have taken a sense of humour out of the Com- 
missioner-General, if, as the Daily Mail suggests, he alone 
is responsible or conceived the programme of the inaugu- 
ration of the Franco-British Exhibition. 


which are now and then reviewed in THE AcADEMY— 
which is above all conspicuous by the stress which is laid 
on something called, more or less vaguely, “the spirit of 
the age,” “the modern spirit,” or “the trend of modern 
thought.” This mysterious entity, whatever it may be, is 
definition is not to be expected—but so far as one can 
not precisely defined—perhaps we shall see that precise 





discover it is meant to represent the general body of vague 
and floating opinion entertained by the majority of half- 
educated people on subjects which they have not investi- 
gated with any particular care. And it is interesting to 
note that “ the trend of modern thought” varies in its dis- 
tinctness of expression, according to the subject-matter on 
which it is exercised. For example, a well-known morning 
paper, commenting a few days ago on a book called 
“ Anglican Liberalism,” draws attention to Dr. Rashdall’s 
pronouncement that disbelief in the Virgin Birth should 
not disqualify a candidate for Holy Orders in the English 
Church, and the reviewer styles this dictum “ the last word 
in advanced theology,” the word “advanced” meaning, 
presumably, enlightened. In the same way, any denuncia- 
tions of creeds, or ceremonies, or the Decalogue will find 
ready expression and that kind of welcome which the critic 
accords to Dr. Rashdall and his fellows : 

Here the book is [he says], and whoever wilfully shuts his eyes to its 


pleas and assertions will be as wise as the legendary ostrich, which 
sought safety by burying its head in the sand. 


But there are other questions on which “the spirit of 
the age” is quite as resolved. For example, it is clear that 
the vast majority of people prefer “ puzzle-pictures” to 
works of art. The trend of modern thought is distinctly 
in favour of paintings which set such questions as ‘‘ Which 
is the cheat?” “ Which chauffeur was in the wrong?” 
“Was the wine corked?” It has but little to say to 
masterpieces ancient or modern ; it would certainly like to 
enclose in a lunatic asylum those French artists who 
impoverish themselves by destroying thousands of pounds 
worth of goods because they consider these “ goods” 
unworthy of a high and austere standard. This state of 
mind finds expression to a certain extent ; ‘‘ Was the wine 
corked ?” is noticed, advertised sufficiently ; but it is not 
stated in so many words that the man who does not prefer 
the masterpiece in question to a wilderness of Turners is an 
ostrich. And, to get on ground still more “advanced,” the 
trend of thought which pronounces mutoscope machines 
more entertaining even than puzzle-pictures finds no 
expression at all. There is no doubt, of course, that the 
“art” of the mutoscope is far more in accordance with the 
spirit of the age than the art of the early Italian painters, 
but—it would not quite do to say so in print. One would 
run — risk of being called an ass—a worse title than 
ostrich. 


But, to return to “ modern thought” considered gener- 
ally and not particularly, one would like to know more of 
it. To use an obsolete technicality, what is its differentia, 
what distinguishes it in a palmary manner from thought 
which is not modern? Well; veiling one’s head in the 
sand with all reverence and fear and modesty, one would 
like to say that its chief difference is to be sought in the 
fact that it is ready to assent in all gaiety and sincerity to 
the following syllogism : 

All A is B, 

No X is Y, 

Ergo gluc. 
In other words, though the modern spirit has discoursed of 
“reason” till our ears are deafened and our minds are 
weary, it is utterly deficient in the faculty of “ reasoning.” 
Its “conclusions” are nonsensical, and they are drawn 
from premises which prove nothing. The trend of modern 
thought is the child of the Chimzra that buzzed in the Void, 
by an Ignoratio Elenchi that fell into Tohu Bohu during 
the prosperous reign of King Anarchos. The position may 
seem a little strenuous, but the evidence in its favour is 


; eae | strong. Here is an extract from Dr. Duncan’s “ Life and 
There is a very large class of books—some specimens of : 


Letter’s of Herbert Spencer.” Spencer is writing to a 
friend on the study of history : 


My position, stated briefly, is that until you have got a true theory 
of humanity you cannot interpret history ; and when you have got 
a true theory of humanity you do not want history. You can draw 
no inference from the facts and alleged facts of his!ory without your 
conceptions of human nature entering into that inference ; and unless 
your conceptions of human nature are true your inference will be 
vicious. But if your conceptions of human nature be true you meed 
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none of the inferences drawn from history for your guidance. If 
you ask how is one to get a true theory of humanity, I reply— 
study it in the facts you see around you and in the general laws of 
life. For myself, looking as I do at humanity as the highest result yet 
of the evolution of life on the earth, Ul prefer to take in the whole 
series of phenomena from the beginning as far as they are ascer- 
tainable. I too am a lover of history; but it is the history of the 
Cosmos asa whole. I believe that you might as reasonably expect to 
understand the nature of an adult man by watching him for an hour 
(being in ignorance of all his antecedents) as to suppose that you 
can fathom humanity by studying the last few thousand years of its 
evolution. 


Frankly : what is to be said of this? So far as one can 
gather, the object propounded is the getting of “a true 
theory of humanity.” It is of no use to study history, 
since you cannot do so without your conceptions of human 
nature entering into that study—in other words, you cannot 
divest yourself of your own personality, of your humanity 
in fact, when you open Herodotus or Stubbs. ‘This is 
certainly true; a man reading a history book remains a 
man: we have got far. How, then, are we to obtain our 
“true theory of humanity”? By studying the “facts” 
around us and “the general laws of life.’ To the student, 
who is a mass of fallibility, the best of all possible fallacies 
when he reads the codified experience of the past, becomes 
purged and infallible when he seeks his “theory” in 
the weltering chaos of modern events and passions 
and incidents and “laws,” and at the same moment he 
is endowed with the grace of an intellectual insight 
immeasurably superior to that of all the thinkers and 
writers who have lived from the foundation of the world ! 
That quarrel between Mr. Giles the farmer, Nokes the 
labourer (some said “ poacher’’), and Mr. Justice Shallow, 
as discussed in the thirty-four fully-licensed houses and in 
the fifteen beer-shops of Little Pedlington, finally (some 
said unjustly) decided by a full quorum of Justices of the 
Peace in petty sessions assembled, is infinitely more 
instructive and illuminating than all the history books that 
have ever been written, and the reporter of the Little 
Pedlington Gazzette is to be given a confidence denied to 
Thucydides—even though the said reporter was well 
known to be Mr. Giles’s cousin? And that last paragraph ; 
because you cannot understand an adult man by watching 
him for an hour, you are to know all about him by glancing 
at him for the tenth of a second! Or rather—to be quite 
fair—you are first to read a treatise on embryology, then 
you must avoid all possible sources of information about 
your man from his birth to the present day, and, finally, 
you bestow on him that one piercing glance uf a moment 
as he catches the last train. Ergo gluc ! 








TO A CUCKOO INTERRUPTING 
PRAYER. 


Cuckoo, thou comest unawares 

As with a question to my prayers. 
Full am I of my soul’s annoy— 

And thou, indifferent in joy, 

Dost toss thy voice, as if a ball, 

Dost chase, and fling, and let it fall— 
Tempted am I to thy free-faring : 
Cuckoo, but there is no comparing ! 
The apple hung upon the bough 
When, renegade from Eden, thou 

To thy freebooter’s life broke loose. 
My teeth have pressed against the juice, 
The foaming juice of sin’s delight : 
Christ my offences doth requite— 

He died upon the Cross for these, 
To win back my Hesperides : 

And I remain upon my knees. 


MICHAEL FIELD. 












REVIEWS 


VOLTAIRE, MONTESQUIEU, 
AND ROUSSEAU 


Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau in England. By J. 
a CoLLins. (London: Eveleigh Nash, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Mr. Co..ins’ sketch of three singularly interesting episodes 
in the literary relations between France and England, 
namely, the visits of Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau 
during periods extending respectively from the spring of 
1726 to the spring of 1729, from the autumn of 1729 to 
the spring or early summer of 1731, and from January, 
1766, to May, 1767, constitutes one of the most important 
contributions that has been made for some time past to the 
history of French eighteenth-century literature. It is 
sincerely to be hoped, for their own sakes, that French 
students of this literary period will be made aware of the 
existence of Mr. Collins’ valuable work, which amply merits 
to be translated into French, and is, in fact, indispensable 
to a proper understanding of the literary lives of the three 
famous men with whom it deals. If Mr. Collins’ book 
had appeared a little earlier, M. Jules Lemaitre would have 
been in possession of many characteristic and picturesque 
details ot Rousseau’s sojourn in England which would have 
amply confirmed him in his severe judgment of the author 
of “La Nouvelle Héloise,” and would have saved him 
from a few ridiculous mistakes, notably in the spelling 
of Marshal Keith’s name. That Rousseau was both a 
“madman” and a “misérable”’ which appears to be 
M. Jules Lemaitre’s final verdict, is the conclusion 
which any one must come to after reading Mr. Collins’ 
description of his adventures in England. The one 
fault that we have to find with Mr. Collins is that he 
does not sufficiently recognise the genius and the splendid 
sanity of Voltaire, and that he is disposedto attribute too 
much importance to the idle gossip of the time, according 
to which Voltaire had acted as a political spy and left 
England in disgrace. The evidence in favour of his having 
shown more than the natural curiosity of a man of such 
vigorous mentality into the political events amidst which 
he was moving is purely trivial—‘il n’y a pas de quoi 
foueiter un chat”—and there is multiple documentary 
proof that to the day of his death he remained on excellent 
terms with prominent members of the English aristocracy, 
which would hardly have been the case had he been 
obliged to quit England under a cloud. Mr. Collins might 
have quoted, though he does not, that curious letter in the 
“Correspondance Générale” of Voltaire, addressed to 
Lord Lyttleton “at my castle of Ferney,” for it not only 
shows that Voltaire, at any rate towards the end of his life, 
was not quite a master of English idiom, though he wrote 
English remarkably well, but also that English noblemen 
were in the habit of addressing themselves to him to secure 
valuable introductions at the Court of Louis XV. The 
old man must have felt that one at least of his aristocratic 
English friends did not sufficiently appreciate his import- 
ance in his own country, for he says pompously : 

I live in my own lands in Burgundy . . . . my manors and 

my castles are in Burgundy, and if my King has been pleased to con- 
firm the privileges of my lands, which are free from all tributes, I am 
the more addicted to my King. 
And he signs himself “ Gentleman of the King’s Chamber.” 
We know how brutally Frederick of Prussia sneered at 
him for his fond use of this title, and vanity was, no doubt, 
in some measure one ot Voltaire’s weaknesses, but his 
courage and achievements were so splendid that one may 
forget his harmless foibles in the contemplation of his real 
greatness. To write of his “ monkey-tricks,” as Mr. Collins 
does, is out of place and ungenerous, especially towards 
the brilliant Frenchman, whose admiration and affection 
for England were so whole-hearted and constant, and so 
weightily and wittily expounded. 

As for Rousseau, Mr. Collins would have been justified 
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in formulating a criticism in much less measured terms than 
he actually employs, and only the fear of Mr, John Morley 
seems to have stayed his hand. But on this subject 
M. Jules Lemaitre has said almost everything that need be 
said with a vigour which no English historian need seek 
to rival. Rousseau behaved throughout the whole of his 
residence in England with that peculiar ill-breeding and 
total lack of honourable principle which are an outcome 
of certain forms of mental disease. In dementia veritas 
would be a true saying, and a man who is by nature a cad 
will be a cad to the mth power when he loses his mental 
balance. The reverse of the proposition is also true: 
exempli gratié Don Quixote. All that was rascally and con- 
temptible in the Swiss ex-valet came out in Rousseau 
when his mind went, and to a large extent, of course, 
even before his wits were hopelessly bemuddled. How far 
one can condone the vile conduct of wretched beings like 
him in whose excuse a certain irresponsibility may be 
pleaded, it is difficult to say. The seclusion of a madhouse 
is probably the best place for them. But so long as they 
are at large, sentimental or kind-hearted people will always 
be found who are ready to extend sympathy and hospi- 
tality to them, to defend their interests loyally, and even to 
take their side against their real or supposed enemies, 
until they, too, become the madman’s victims. For this 
type of crélin no lie is too vile, no action too mean, when 
the object is to vituperate or injure those who have 
befriended him, And it not unusually happens that he 
wins over a certain section of public opinion to his side, 
for it is difficult to believe that a man of whom the victims 
themselves have once spoken in such laudatory terms can 
be really such an unscrupulous scamp. An insane ruffian 
of this sort will, moreover, always find plenty of other 
blackguards to back him up who have not the excuse of 
insanity ; jealousy, or a far-off scent of blackmail will rally 
them to his banner. This was the unfortunate experience 
of Hume in his dealings with Rousseau, and Hume was 
neither the first nor the last generous man of letters who 
has had occasion to repent the folly of offering kindness toa 
specious madman with a fluent pen and the inborn manners 
of a hog. It had been foretold to Hume by “the philo- 
sophers of Paris” that he could not conduct Rousseau 
to Calais without a quarrel, but the worthy Scotchman was 
convinced that he could live with him all his life in mutual 
friendship and esteem. The gushing Mrs. Cockburn wrote 
to Hume that the English were not worthy of Rousseau, 
and yet she urged him to bring over “the sweet old 
man . . . . dear old Rousseau.” History repeats 
itself, and “sweet old man dear old Zola!” 
was a feminine shriek in London society less than a decade 
ago. Itmust be said for the author of “ La Terre” that 
he behaved himself in London better than he wrote. With 
Rousseau it was the other way round, Mr. Collins quotes 
an opinion of Dr. Johnson on Rousseau which M. Jules 
Lemaitre would do well to note, for Johnson was certainly 
one of the soundest critics of men and manners that our 
island has produced : 

“If you mean to be serious,” said Johnson to Boswell, “I think him 
(Rousseau) one of the worst of men, a rascal who ought to be hunted 
out of society, as he has been. Three or four nations have expelled 
him, and it isa shame he is protected in this country. . .. . I 
would sooner sign a sentence for his transportation than tk it of any 
felon who had gone from the Old Bailey these many years.” 
Johnson, of course, had no suspicion that Rousseau was 
mad. This uncomfortable fact was left to Hume and his 
other friends in England to discover to their bitter cost. 
Mr. Collins’ picture of Rousseau at Wooton, in Derby- 
shire, the seat of a Mr. Davenport, who had extended a 
most graceful and generous hospitality to the poor 
degenerate after the quarrel with Hume, does not justify 
to the extent that he would have us believe the analysis 
which Mr. Morley has made of Rousseau’s character. Mr. 
Morley opines that its chief feature was the exaltation of 
emotion over intelligence, and that Rousseau was at bottom 
a character : 


_As essentially sincere, truthful, careful of fact-and reality, as is con- 
en with the general empire of sensation over untrained intelli- 
ence, 





This is really little better than nonsense in face of the 
facts, and it shows how difficult it is for a politician to be 
either historian or critic. The facts which Mr. Collins 
brings forward lead to only one conclusion, which is 
Hume’s, and inconsistent with that of Mr. Morley—namely, 
that Rousseau was : 

A composition of whim, affectation, wickedness, vanity, and 
inquietude, 


and Hume adds: 
With a very small, if any, ingredicnt of madness. 


In view of the circumstances described by Mr. Collins the 
condemnation is complete. One cannot help feeling that 
Mr. Morley’s political prejudices make it impossible for 
him to throw Rousseau morally overboard altogether, but 
that the earnest seeker after historic truth. must accept 
Hume’s view of the man, whom Hume knew and with 
whom he had lived, and against whom he bore, as he sub- 
sequently showed, no active ill-will whatsoever. Rousseau 
produces the impression of a sort of bad moral ape that is 
constantly trying to bestride people’s consciences. Both 
Gibbon and Adam Smith saw in him, as Mr. Collins points 
out : 

A cunning and despicable knave, black with ingratitude and 
treachery. 

The truth seems to be that he was all this, and that vice 
had brought on a cerebral degeneration which had 
unbalanced his mind. 

It is a relief to turn from this poor scarecrow to the 
courtly Montesquieu, who without being Anglophile like 
Voltaire, nor as Anglophobe as Rousseau, criticised the 
English manners of his time with keenness of insight and 
a fine impartiality. He had no very high opinion of 
English politicians : 

They have, he remarks, no fixed purpose, but govern from day to 
day. Purely selfish and destitute of all principle, their sole aim is to 
get the better of their opponents ; and to attain that end they would sell 
England and all the powers of the world. 


Certain recent by-elections might be quoted to demonstrate 
that the “English politician” of to-day is not very far 
removed from his predecessor in the days of Montesquieu. 
There are still unfortunately many political candidates 
whose sense of their own importance is stronger than their 
love of their country’s welfare. 

ROWLAND STRONG. 





THE FATHER OF HISTORY 


Herodotus, Books VII., VI1I., and IX. With Introduction, 
Text, Apparatus, Commentary, Appendices, Indices, 
Maps. By REGINALD W. Macay, D.Litt., University 
Reader in Ancient History, Oxford. Vol. I., Part L.; 
Vol. I., Part II.; Vol. II. (Macmillan, Three Vols., 
30s. net.) 


SHOULD any one, well enough instructed in Greek to read 
that language with ease, ask himself what was to him its 
most precious. heritage, he would probably reply, Homer 
and Herodotus. In some ways Herodotus is a prose 
Homer, the early books resembling the “ Odyssey ” and the 
three latest the “Iliad.” It is hard to decide which is the 
more attractive. Some will give the palm among the nine 
to the second book, some to the eighth. The history plainly 
falls into three sections, the last dealing with the invasion 
cf Xerxes and being wholly Hellenic, the first non-Hellenic, 
as treating a civilised but barbarian world, while the inter- 
mediate, telling the story of the Ionic revolt and the first 
invasion, is largely ethnological, and places Herodotus 
among the fathers of anthropology as it is now understood. 

Dr. Macan’s work is monumental. What with the elabo- 
rate Introductions and Appendices, written in so sprightly 
a style that they do not seem boring, though they run to 
between 600 and 700 pages, together with the full and 
scholarly commentary, critical and exegetical, the volumes 
now before us, along with those containing Bks. IV.-VI., 
edited by Dr. Macan in 1895, constitute what may be fairly 
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described as the most important contribution yet made to 
the exhaustive study of a Greek historian either in England 
or abroad. Many of our readers doubtless will learn with 
surprise that the last section (VII.-IX.) was composed first 
and the others subsequently, so as to embrace the whole epic 
conception of the struggle between the East and the West, 
through the medium of those invaluable digressions which 
Herodotus tells us that his history throughout affects. The 
section now before us deals with only two or three years, 
from the mustering of the forces in the year 481 B.c. to 
the capture of Sestos in the spring of 478. 


The view that the last section was the first composed is 
not now put forward for the first time. It was advanced 
by Dean Blakesley in England in 1854 and A. Scholl in 
Germany in 1855, apparently independently. It was 
accepted by Rawlinson and.Bauer ; but the present editor 
has now for the first time dealt at large with the question 
of the priority of Bks, VII.-IX., and he has, in our judg- 
ment, established his view beyond all reasonable doubt. 
He thus states the case : 

The genesis of the work is a legitimate subject for speculation, and 
what theory is at once more simp!e and more consistent with the work 
as we find it than the view that Herodotus first projected, and to a 
greater or less extent first elaborated, the History of the Persian War 
in Bks, VII.-IX., though not in the exact form or with all the details 
now presented in those books ; and that afterwards there developed 
before his mind the possibility of working up into a vast prelude to 
that main theme materials amassed during many years of study, 
research, inquiry, travel—a prelude that should pourtray the historic 
antecedents, both Barbarian and Hellenic, of the great struggle, and 
present in vivid colours a panorama of the two worlds that clashed 
together in the final duel ? 


The most striking of the general considerations in support 
of the priority cf Bks. VII.-IX. are drawn from the text 
itself. There are only two express references in 
Bks. VII.-IX. to the earlier books. The first (VII., 93) 
has all the appearance of a gloss ; the second (VII., 108) is 
certainly not a gloss of a scholiast or copyist, but looks 
very like a subsequent interpolation or addition by the 
author’s own hand. A still stronger argument is drawn 
from the absence of such references. The Army and 
Navy Lists in Bk. VII. show no cognisance of the fact 
that the same tribes and nations are described in I.-IV. 
Persians, Medes, Scythians, Libyans, Arabians, A®thiopians 
meet us in the seventh book as if we had never heard of 
them before ; the conquest of Egypt, as told in the third 
book, is ignored; so is the Scythian expedition of Darius. 
The historian’s amazement at the bridges and canal of 
Xerxes is not natural in one who had already described 
the bridges and canal of Darius—“ the latter at least a far 
more stupendous work.” Then there are passages in 
VII.-IX. which clash with passages in I.-VI.; and the 
latter would not have been allowed to stand if composed 
subsequently to the former. Many pedigrees are given in 
the third section which would have come in far more 
appropriately in the first ; and several persons are intro- 
duced in the later books apparently for the first time, as is 
shown by the use of the patronymic, though they had in 
the earlier books been mentioned, sometimes with some 
biographical details. 

Vol. II. contains nine Appendices, maps, and Indices, 
and runs to nearly 500 pages. The fifth Appendix 
deals in masterly fashion with the real causes of the failure 
at Thermopylae, and the sixth with strategic aspects of the 
Battle of Salamis, and the tactual problem, about which the 
rival theories of Leake, Blakesley, and Goodwin are care- 
fully considered, as well as the differences between Hero- 
dotus and the “ Persae” of Aeschylus. The other Appendices 
deal with more general subjects. On p. 3 we meet with a 
shrewd remark : 

Reading between the lines of our Greek authors, we can see for 
ourselves that the Greek question was not such an all-absorbing topic 
at Susa as was the Persian question at Athens, at Sparta, at Argos, at 
Thebes. Probably the Achaemenid Kings—like the Arsacidae and the 
Sassanidae—were more constantly occupied in securing or extending 
their frontiers to the north and to the east, and in maintaining their 


Supremacy over the Asiatic provinces and kingdoms than in dreams of 
indefinite extensions westward. 


In connection with authorities other than Herodotus for 





the Persian War, Dr. Macan refers to a Fragment of 
Pindar (189), which alludes to the crossing of the Helles- 
pont by the Persians, and another in honour of Alexander 
of Macedon (fr. 120) : 

Can he have written, asks the editor, that Enkomion, and have made 

no reference to that prince’s real or supposed services to Hellas in the 
war with the Barbarian? Was it not that poem above all which 
moved “the great Emathian conqueror” to spare the poet’s house 
when all the rest of Thebes was razed to the ground ? 
He describes Aristophanes as a “ Little Attiker” on the 
analogy of “ Little Englander” as regards his views about 
the Persian policy of Pericles. He thinks Aristophanes 
would have endorsed the motto, ‘ L'empire c’est la paix,” 
and he holds that we take too seriously as a politician one 
who is really a poet, a wit, and a true lover of culture. ‘The 
vulgarity of the new men is what mainly strikes him.” 

Dr. Macan’s estimate of the commanding position of 
Themistocles in Athenian politics is higher than that of 
most historians, and is fully borne out by the ‘“Con- 
stitution of Athens,” attributed to Aristotle. The disappear- 
ance of Themistocles immediately after his signal triumph 
in 480 is implied by Herodotus and expressly stated by 
other writers. Certainly his name does not appear among 
the Strategi of 479-478, and his former rivals, Aristides and 
Xanthippus, are prominent. Ancient historians accounted 
for this by the jealousy excited by the honours heaped 
upon him by Sparta. But this is a trivial explanation. 
Modern scholars interpret his disappearance as the result 
of a protest against the theory that the war was to be con- 
ducted wholly at sea, and a growing demand that Sparta 
should act energetically on land, with a view to saving 
Athens from a fresh invasion. Dr. Macan shrewdly 
asks, did he disappear? We cannot assert positively 
that he did. We have no complete list of the Strategi 
for the year. He does not come under the limelight, 
but there is no reason why we should not believe that 
he was quietly co-operating with Aristides in organising a 
Peloponnesian advance by land for the protection of Athens, 
We are misled by modern party-government : 

We cannot be too careful to avoid corrupting our vision of the inner 
history of the ancient State by misleading analogies from modern 
politics. . . It is reasonable to conclude that the Athenian policy 
of 479 was the policy still of Themistocles, even if the hands chiefly 
charged with its execution were those of Aristides and Xanthippus. 

We have taken leave throughout to spell the Greek 
names in the pre-Grotian fashion. Dr. Macan would desire 
to follow the lead of Browing, who writes Athenai, 
Thonkudides, Situgian, not to mention utterly erroneous 
forms like Peiraios, Aigispotamoi. But Dr. Macan stops so 
far short of this that we have ventured to employ the old- 
fashioned transliteration. We think forms like Thermopylae, 
Aischylos quite indefensible, as being neither Greek nor 
Latin, and we look on them as blots on charming essays. 

But this is a work which calls for the broad bounds of a 
Quarterly Review. We have space for no more detail, 
though the material is abundant. We especially commend 
to our readers the editor’s criticism of the Herodotean 
account of the Battle of Plataea, in which he finds no less 
than twenty cruces (pp. 367 ff.), and his enumeration of the 
chief shortcomings of Herodotus as a historian (pp. 406 ff.). 

The textual criticism of Herodotus is a simple matter, 
turning chiefly on the choice between dialetic forms. Dr. 
Macan has availed himself of the best authorities, and used 
them with careful discrimination. Seldom does he admit 
a conjectural emendation, but of course in VII. 96 he 
Zives gpitovet for ¢pitov. The spars of the wrecked vessels 
after Salamis were carried in great quantities to the strip 
of shore called Colias, on the coast of Attica. Thus was 
accomplished an ancient prophecy of an Athenian sooth- 
sayer, Lysistratus : 

Colian dames shall cook their cakes with the oars from the wreckage 


This is much better and more oracular than with ¢pitovc:, 
translated by Rawlinson : 
Then shall the sight of the oars fill Colian dames with amazement. 


Dr. Macan is a most generous critic of the work of his 
fellow labourers. Among those whom he delights to 
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honour some have made bad blunders, For instance 
Stein, who, however, has done much good work for 
Herodotus, on I, 155 makes an error of planetary 
magnitude. In the phrase xegadj dvaydtas ¢épw—" I now 
bear the forfeit” (lit. “ I wipe off on my own head”)—he 
takes the participles, not from dvaydeow, but from an 
unheard-of and utterly impossible dvayéyz which he 
supposes to mean coacervo. Now this isa monstrous form, 
conflicting with the “royal rule” of Scaliger, that a verb 
cannot be compounded with any part of speech but a 
preposition without undergoing a change of form. This 
is the reason, as Donaldson pointed out, why “ telegram’ 
is a barbarous formation. The word implies ry\eypd¢u, a 
barbarism. The right form, rmAeypag¢éw, WOuld give rmreypdgnua, 
and in English “telegrapheme.” However, wedo not grudge 
Dr. Stein the high honour which he has received in being 
coupled with van Herwenden and Holder in the dedication 
of Vol. I. Vol. II. is dedicated to three Irishmen— 
Mahaffy, Butcher and Bury, by Dr. Macan, himself an 
Irishman, It is an enviable distinction for any scholar, 
however eminent, to be associated with a work of such 
wide compass, accurate scholarship, and vast learning. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 





PARLIAMENTARY. PORTRAITS 


Memories of Eight Parliaments. By Henry W. Lucy. 
(William Heinemann, 8s. 6d. net.) 


Few men are better qualified to write of modern Parlia- 
mentary life than the author of this volume. For many 
years “ Toby, M.P.,” has, from his point of vantage in the 
Press gallery, watched the drama of debate. He has 
witnessed the breaking-up of an ancient tradition and the 
coming of a new order, the rise and fall of successive 
Ministries, the advent and the passing of many memorable 
figures. The scenes, indeed, change with an almost 
kaleidoscopic quickness, Even since the publication of 
this volume there have been not a few displacements in 
the political arena. A new Prime Minister presides over 
the destinies of Empire, and within the last few weeks 
death has claimed at least two statesmen of first-rate 
importance—the Duke of Devonshire and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman—while the veteran champion of 
philosophic Radicalism has sought refuge in the Peerage. 

Mr. Lucy has a light and agreeable style, though there 
are occasional indications of careless writing. He tells us, 
for instance, that towards the close of the 1874 session a 
“glamour” seemed to fall upon the Prime Minister. 
‘From the most skilful he became the most maladroit of 
Ministers,” he adds. Truly a strange “glamour!” It is 
unusual, too, to refer to an individual as an “ animosity” 
(p. 262). And what are we to make of the following esti- 
mate of the Labour members ?— 

Presumably, since they have been selected to represent them at 
Westminster, the flower of their respective flocks, they have in one 
session added appreciably to the esteem with which public opinion in 
these modern days regards the working man (p. 320). 

Mr. Lucy contrives to disguise alike his prejudices and his 
predilections with an admirable success. He appears to 
admire Lord Courtney and Lord Rosebery with equal 
fervour, and he is generous in his praise of his political 
opponents. In matters of fact he is seldom at fault, but we 
must take leave to question the accuracy of the following 
statement : 

_It was Gladstone who, discerning in close companionship the ability 
of the young Lordof Dalmeny, nominated him as his successor. Few 
actions of the right honourable gentleman gave greater pleasure to 
Queen Victoria, with whom Lord Rosebery was a prime favourite. 

Is this correct, however? We have it on the authority 
of Lord Morley that the day before Gladstone’s resigna- 
tion the Prime Minister had said that if the Queen asked 
his advice he should nominate Earl Spencer as_ his 
successor, “As it happened,” adds Gladstone’s bio- 
grapher, “his advice was not sought.” This statement 
seems curiously irreconcilable with Mr. Lucy’s version. 





One of the most interesting appreciations in the volume 
is that of Lord Randolph Churchill, with whom Mr, Lucy 
appears to have been on closely intimate terms. The 
phrase of the baffled ex-Chancellor, “I had forgotten 
Goschen,” has now become historic, though Mr. Winston 
Churchill has thrown some doubts on its authenticity. We 
are glad, therefore, to have the facts from Mr. Lucy, who 
was himself responsible in the first instance for giving 
currency to the phrase : 

. . . .« This may be a convenient place for stating my authority. 
It was Lord Randolph himself. “A little less than a week after I had 
written to Lord Salisbury resigning the Chancellorship,” he said, in 
words of which I made a necte at the time, “I was walking up St. 
enna Street, when I met——” (mentioning the name ofa lady well- 

nown in political and social circles). “ She was driving, and stopped 
the carriage to speak to me. She asked how things were going on. 
I said I thought they were doing nicely. Hartington had refused to 
join them ; and whom else could they get? ‘Have you thought of 
Mr. Goschen ?’ she asked, in voice and manner that indicated she 
knew more than the innocent inquiry indicated. It all flashed on me 
ina moment. I saw the game was lost. As I confessed to her, I had 
forgotten Goschen.” 


Mr. Lucy is at best when writing of the froth and foam 
of Parliamentary life and of the oddities of character 
which are even yet to be found in our legislative assembly. 
He describes delightfully the vagaries of a Kenealy, a 
Biggar, an O’Gorman, and a Pyne. He has an interesting 
chapter on the method of ventilation adopted in the 
House of Commons, and in another he discusses the 
intricate subject of Parliamentary procedure. The book, if 
not of permanent value, is yet of interest as affording some 
welcome sidelights on the drama which is nightly enacted 
at St. Stephen’s. 





THE POSITIVIST PHILOSOPHER 


National and Social Problems. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net.) 


In this book Mr. Frederic Harrison has collected various 
papers written by him on “ burning questions” many years 
ago. Certain of the questions are still burning somewhat 
furiously, and the author has the satisfaction of remarking 
rather frequently, in his footnotes, that, in effect, ‘This has 
happened just as I told you.” He writes of Egypt, Italy, 
Afghanistan, the Boer War, etc., in the section devoted to 
National Problems; of Industrial Co-operation, Trades- 
Unionism, Moral and Religious Socialism, in the section 
named Social Problems. 

Mr. Harrison is always eloquent, whether he is writing 
of books or men. You would say that his style is that of 
a great orator; but he is not a great orator at all. There 
is, even in his early books, a tone and manner of rhetorical 
authority ; no doubt his first sentences were at once reason- 
able and severely magisterial—just as his latest are. And 
since his utterances, though so plainly authoritative, so 
emphatic, have been so often disregarded, he has come 
to write more and more prophetically, and threateningly ; 
for, unfortunately, our latter-day prophets never prophesy 
pleasant things. So in this present book he has written 
sombre denunciations of this and that iniquity, social and 
national, and has prefaced the whole with a chapter of 
lamentation in which he disclaims, with a rather excessive 
emphasis, any fellowship with other prophets. He seems, 
indeed, to favour the description of himself as a Con- 
servative Revolutionist—with reservations, but his party 
is always a party of one; and we are tempted to say, after 
all, that it is hardly a matter of supreme importance by 
what term Mr. Harrison may choose to call himself asa 
political thinker and social reformer. It is his aim in the 
present volume to show the practical effect of his well- 
known system, the Philosophy of Common Sense, in 
moulding opinion on the great questions of Nations and 
of Society. He makes the mistake, surprising in s0 
thoughtful a man, of identifying theology with religion, 
and calmly ruling out the influence of Christianity because 
theology has no call to meddle with earthly politics! Of 
the hope of the race he writes : 
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Humanity has sufficed to raise herself, by slow and certain stages, 
from the brutality of the bushman to the dignity of Shakespeare and 
Descartes— 
another statement to which we might very reasonably demur. 

Mr. Harrison is of course handicapped by the necessity 
he is under of referring all questions to the adjudication 
of his Religion of Common Sense. Yet what he says is no 
more than any earnest and upright man would say—quite 
apart from the impulse of any religion, old or new—who 
is persuaded that things are ill done, whether in Egypt, or 
India, or at home. No one can deny the sincerity, the 
eloquent fervour, of Mr. Harrison’s writings and addresses 
upon current topics; no one can fail to see that he has 
striven continually to preserve the national conscience 
from its modern hardening tendency. But this, we think, 
plainly comes from Mr. Harrison himself, not from his 
Positivism. It has needed no new religion to make him a 
prophet, and a properly lugubrious, though intensely 
earnest one. To say that he is an impressive one would be 
to set him beside his great contemporary Ruskin ; and 
Mr. Harrison, with an integrity as manifest as Ruskin’s, 
has not a thousandth part of Ruskin’s real authority and 
essential importance. We do not want to make impertinent 
and ungracious comparisons. Mr. Harrison, who has 
known Ruskin well and loved him more, would not dream, 
we believe, of any comparison. But our point is this : that 
Ruskin gained infinitely in power and authority by reason 
of the intensity of his religious faith, while we cannot see 
that Mr. Harrison—in his present book at least, which is 
intended to show his system of philosophic religion in 
action—has gained aught from his faith, if faith it can be 
called, or that his readers gain either. And indeed it is 
not to be expected that the case should be otherwise. To 
what ideas is the Religion of Common Sense—which may 
not upjustly be termed the Religion of Commonplace— 
likely to give impulse and energy. beyond those already 
within general apprehension? Renounce faith and you 
lose the impulse of faith. You cannot transfer the impulse 
from a living religion to a “ philosophic system.” 

We do not wish to depreciate the merits of the present 
volume in making these distinctions or reservations. On 
the whole the chapters were very well worth reprinting ; 
indeed, the freshness of several is rather surprising, 
and will doubtless be noticeable even to the “lightning 
reviewer” of the author’s contempt. 


THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN 


Dyott’s Diary, 1783-1845. Edited by REGINALD W. 
JEFFERY, M.A. In Two Volumes, (Archibald 
Constable and Co., Ltd., 31s. 6d. net.) 


THE Georgian period, with all its defects, had certain 
outstanding advantages. It bred, for instance, a race of 
gentlemen, the passing of whom has left our political and 
social life noticeably the poorer. These, too, had the 
defects of their qualities. They were frequently violent 
and arrogant, they drank deeply, they swore lustily. They 
had, at the most, but a nodding acquaintance with the arts. 
But they were men of an inflexible honesty of purpose, 
tenacious of their convictions, fired, moreover, with a deep 
and unquenchable loyalty to king and country. Their 
sincerity has never been called in question, and as for their 
administrative capacity—well, we have it on the authority 
of Gladstone (no very zealous apologist for the old order)— 
that England was never so well governed as in the years 
that immediately preceded the Reform Bill of 1832 ! 

Of this breed was General William Dyott, the worthy 
scion of an ancient and honourable Lichfield family, and 
sometime aide-de-camp to his most Gracious Sovereign 
Majesty King George III. He was not a man of brilliant 
attainments. He lived for close upon eighty-four years, 
and it is not on record that he ever said a clever thing or 
ever did a particularly wise one. But throughout the whole 
of his long and not uneventful life he acted like a gentle- 
man. Unfortunately, he wrote likeone. His style, indeed, 
invites blasphemy. Here is a characteristic passage : 

I was amazed and hurt in the extreme by the receipt of such a letter, 








feeling conscious, and which I now declare (and which I mean should 
be read, and I hope it will be believed, by my children when I am 
dead and gone), that it was ever my most anxious wish and desire to 
show the kindest affection, love, and attachment to my wife that it 
was possible ; this from motives of real attachment to her. 

To us his main—indeed, his only—interest consists in 
the fact that he keptadiary. In its original form this 
diary consisted of about 500,000 words, and extended over 
a period of sixty-four years. The copious extracts which 
form the material of these two portly volumes will, how- 
ever, amply suffice for the purposes of the average reader. 

William Dyott, second son of Richard Dyott, of Free- 
ford Hall, Staffordshire, was born on April 17th, 1761. 
He was educated at Lichfield, Ashbourne, and Notting- 
ham, and in 1781 he entered the Army as an ensign. Of 
his youth we hear little. He seems, however, to have 
been a man of convivial habits. ‘ Got very drunk,” “ Got 
a good deal inebriated”—these are phrases which occur 
with an almost monotonous frequency on practically every 
page in the earlier portion of the Diary. In many of these 
carousals he enjoyed the company of Prince William, who 
was afterwards to become King William IV., and in 
November, 1788, we find him writing, in a strain of brood- 
ing melancholy, of his friend and patron : 

Take him altogether, I think I never saw or heard of a finer 
character. He is, I will venture to say, from experience, as honourable 
a man as ever held a commission in the British service. He hasa 
generous and noble spirit, and will, I am convinced, when an oppor- 
tunity may offer, render an essential service to his king and country 
(Dyott, by the way, subsequently rescinded this opinion). I had the 
honour, I may say, of living with him for three months, and in that 
time one may be able to judge of a man’s character. I believe I never 
shall spend three months in that way again, for such a time of dissi- 
pation, etc., etc., I cannot suppose possible to happen. 

Dyott had a distinguished military career, serving in 
Nova Scotia, and afterwards in Grenada, whither his 
regiment had been despatched to assist in quelling a 
military insurrection. In a subsequent campaign he 
assisted at the siege of Alexandria under General Hutchin- 
son. He married late in life, and with disastrous results. 
After bearing him three children, his wife’s affections were 
suddenly transferred to a man named Dunne, with whom she 
eloped. Dyott bore this misfortune with a stoical resignation. 
No hint of reproach or bitterness can be detected in these 
pages, and when, many years later, the woman died, Dyott 
refers to his loss in a spirit of tender regret. The later 
years of his life were devoted to the pursuits of an English 
country gentleman. He shot occasionally—though he does 
not appear to have been a very keen sportsman—and 
farmed on an extensive scale. He was an enthusiastic 
politician, with unmistakable Tory sympathies. He 
watched the growing power of the democracy with 
mingled feelings of horror and distrust. He was bitterly 
opposed to Catholic emancipation, which he believed 
would induce “to the support of a religion we are taught 
by Holy Writ to protest against.” He was an ardent 
Protectionist, and enjoyed for many years the friendship 
of Sir Robert Peel, whom he regarded as the champion of 
the landed interests. When his son contested Lichfield as 
a Conservative Dyott threw himself into the campaign with 
characteristic ardour. He appears to have discharged his 
duties as a magistrate in a conscientious spirit, though it may 
be safely assumed that his treatment of poachers would not 
err on the side of leniency. For literature he does not seem 
to have cared, and there is no positive evidence that he ever 
read a book in his life. He was fond of travel, and keenly 
enjoyed his occasional visits to town. He attended church 
regularly, though he would probably have disdained any- 
thing in the nature of religious enthusiasm. He was a kind 
and indulgent parent, betraying a pathetic fondness for his 
daughter Eleanor, who appears to have been one of the 
greatest friends and confidants of his declining years. 

It remains to be said that Mr. Jeffery has performed his 
task as editor with scrupulous care, and his numerous foot- 
notes will be found of great assistance. One is grateful 
for this portrait of the old general. He is typical of a class 
now unhappily extinct—a man with many limitations and 
innumerable prejudices, but a rugged, h ynest, and entirely 
loveable nature. 
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FOR SHAME, MR. SHAW! 


Ir was with feelings of some trepidation that we attended 
the malinée of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new play at the 
Haymarket last week. We have for long been sincere 
admirers of Mr. Shaw’s brilliant gifts, and we have in this 
journal from time to time emphasised our great appreciation 
of him as a writer of comedies. But on this occasion we 
had been warned by many competent judges that we were 
likely to find the pill of Getting Married rather a hard 
one to swallow. We were told, in effect, that we should 
probably find the first Act very amusing, the second Act 
rather less amusing, and the third Act a very serious bore. 
These anticipations were only partly realised ; but, in justice 
to the prophets, we are bound to say that we did not give 
them a chance of allowing their prophecies to be completely 
fulfilled. We regret to say that we did not find even the 
first Act amusing. On the contrary it “ got on our nerves,” 
so to speak, from the very first. We “stuck it out” man- 
fully for about twenty-five minutes, and then our courage 
failed us and we fled. The fact is, as Mr. Shaw himself 
has publicly stated, Gelting Married is not a play at all, 
but a conversation, and, for the time being at any rate, we 
must confess we are “fed up” with the conversation of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. We did not during our period of martyr- 
dom retain sufficient control of our faculties to discover 
even so much as the name of one of the characters. We 
saw two ladies, a waiter, and a general. The waiter (Mr. 
Bernard Shaw would probably call him a butler, but 
we repeat that he is a waiter) talked in somewhat the 
same style as the waiter talked in Mr. Shaw’s least 
successful comedy You Never Can Tell. His conver- 
sation seemed to us to be not only dull, but immoral, and we 
are beginning to be aware of new lights on Mr. Shaw’s 
feelings concerning the censorship of plays. Frankly we 
do not think that the censorship should have passed the 
play. The waiter disguised as a butler told us, among 
other things, that his mother was very fond of men, and 
was in the habit of bringing them home at night. This 
remark was received with pleased merriment and giggling 
appreciation by the serried rows of respectable British 
matrons from the suburbs and elsewhere who thronged the 
theatre. We noticed with regret that these amiable women 
had in many cases brought their equally amiable offspring 
to the “ feast of reason and tlow of soul” provided for them 
by Mr. Shaw. We cannot think that these youthful people 
were edified. We wish we could think they were bored ; 
but apparently they thought it all very amusing. After 
the waiter had retired from the scene we were presented 
to a lady and a general in full uniform. The lady was, 
of course, the typical young lady of the Shaw variety, 
who is much rarer than Mr, Shaw supposes. She evidently 
shared Mr. Shaw’s own views about, among other things, 
the “ filthy habit of smoking,” and she publicly and shame- 
lessly expressed her regret that the idiotic conventions 
of society precluded her from having babies without being 
under the necessity of living in the same house as “a 
horrid man who smelt of smoke.” Our readers will per- 
ceive that Mr. Shaw has said all this before, and even the 
general repeated the old jokes which we find in Arms and 
the Man as to the superiority of cowardice over courage, 
and so on and so forth. These jokes of Mr. Shaw’s can 
be made effective and amusing when they arise out of the 
action of a play, but in a play which is admittedly only a 
“conversation ” they are both boring and irritating. 

Last week we extended certain advice to Mr. R. J. 
Campbell, of the City Temple. We have come to the 
conclusion, like the young lady in one of Oscar Wilde’s 





plays, The Ideal Husband, that the best thing to do with 
good advice is to pass it on to somebody else. Mr, 
Campbell has probably had enough of our advice by this 
time. We will therefore request him to pass it on to Mr. 
Shaw. The advice was “to stop preaching for two years, 
and during that time to read and listen and think and 
cultivate intellectual humility.” Mr. Shaw is a very clever 
man, but he talks a great deal too much, and our duty to 
our readers will not allow us to invite them to go and be 
bored to death at the Haymarket Theatre. Readers of 
Tue Acapemy are not likely to be damaged either intel- 
lectually or morally by listening to the sparkling trivialities 
of Mr. Shaw. The general verdict on Mr. Shaw among 
people of higher intelligence may be summed up in some 
such words as the following—-Mr. Shaw is a very able, 
brilliant, witty, and amusing writer. At one time we even 
thought that he was a deep thinker and that his pronounce- 
ments on social questions were entitled to a very respectful 
hearing. We have given him that hearing for a space of 
time extending over, at any rate, several years. Our 
opinion as to Mr. Shaw’s ability, brilliaucy, and wit 
remains unchanged, but we are unable to take the views 
of Mr. Shaw on social questions seriously, and we decline 
to believe that he takes them seriously himself, in spite of 
his repeated assurances to the contrary. Briefly, we 
prefer the wisdom of all the ages, to which we are the 
heirs, to the wisdom of Mr. Shaw. Readers of Tue 
ACADEMY, we repeat, will not be damaged by Mr. Shaw’s 
impertinent treatment of serious subjects, but it is far 
otherwise with the blameless British matrons and their 
young to whom we have referred in the earlier part of 
this article. They, taken as a whole, are not possessed of 
sufficient intellectual ability and have not sufficient sense 
of humour to appreciate Mr. Shaw’s pyrotechnics at their 
true value. They gape and they giggle, and, returning to 
their fastnesses in Bayswater or Balham, they take steps to 
render unbearable the lives of their blameless and respect- 
able husbands, and when remonstrated with justify them- 
selves by references to “that brilliantly clever man, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw.” 

Mr. Shaw, in short, is beginning to make serious inroads 
on the British home, and if he had his own way he would 
break it up altogether. But the British home must not be 
broken up. We may make jokes about it, but we must 
respect it. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw gave himself away completely in the 
preface to one of his plays, where he described himself 
with deadly accuracy. He said he was a prude and a 
person of almost old-maidish ideas. We don’t profess to 
give his exact words, but that was their general sense. 
Mr. Shaw might have said more accurately quite old- 
maidish. We are sorry to have to say it, but it is our 
deliberate opinion that, for all his brilliant cleverness and 
ability, Mr. Shaw does not possess a masculine intellect. A 
vegetarian who never touches alcohol, who thinks smoking 
“a filthy habit,” and who raises hysterical shrieks about 
cruelty because a mother visits her child with a well- 
merited and salutary smacking, is not the kind of man to 
whom this country is going for instruction in sociology or 
morality. Mr. Shaw will always be able to amuse and to 
stimulate us (at least, he always used to be able to do these 
things and Gelling Married is probably only a temporary 
lapse) ; but the sooner he learns that he is not in a position 
to preach to us the better it will be tor him? | Of course, 
if he obstinately persists in his present courses and refuses 
to write any more delightful comedies like Man and Super- 
man, Candida, and Fohn Bull’s Other Island, if, in short, he 
continues to preach and to substitute conversation for 
drama, he is doomed. He will become that most terrible 
of all things, a dangerous bore. We refuse to believe, 
however, that he will persist in his errors of judgment. 
He is too clever and too fond of popularity for that. 
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THE ENGAGING CRIMINAL’ 


Dr. WILSON dedicates his book, “ by permission,” to 


Dr. HUGHLINGS JACKSON, 

The founder of the Science of Neurology, 
Physician and Philosopher, Leader of 
Thought and Research, honoured 
and beloved by all who 
know him. 


We are willing to take Dr. — Hughlings Jackson on Dr. 
Wilson’s estimate of him, but we could wish that nobody 
bad founded the science of neurology. We say this in 
full knowledge of the broad facts which Dr. Wilson 
would no doubt have us recognise. For it seems to us 
that the neurologists—professional and lay—are becoming 
far too thick upon this fair earth of ours, and that, despite 
the excellent intention which is at the back of their 
propaganda, they do not altogether serve “mankind ina 
satisfactory sense. In the Preface to the present work 
Dr. Wilson assures us that 

There are many burning questions, as education, marriage, and 

crime, which are in a chaotic condition, the subject of party strife ; and 
yet there is only ane way in which these difficulties canbe met. That 
way is by bending to the laws of science, of biology, of philosophy, and 
psychology. 
As the founder of the science of neurology Dr. Jackson 
would probably support Dr. Wilson in this statement. 
And yet it is a statement which does not appear to us to 
be generally true, and will not really bear examination. 
Dr. Wilson’s book is literally alive with pictures of sensory 
nerve-cells, motor-cells, nerve-terminals, brain-lobes, and so 
on and so forth. And most interesting they are, just as the 
letterpress concerning them is interesting. But we doubt 
whether they have the least todo with what may be termed 
the burning part of the questions which Dr. Wilson per- 
ceives to be in a chaotic:condition and the subjects of party 
strife. The scientists of the moment, not even excluding 
the popular scientists of the moment, are, it seems to us, 
quite too apt to imagine that the world is to be saved 
with the microscope and the scapel, plus a sheaf of com- 
parative statisiics. They forget that the human race is a 
fairly old-established concern, and that in all probability 
it is doing worse for itself in this age of neurological 
science than it has been generally in the habit of doing for 
ages past. If we are to follow the strict scientists in their 
hope for mankind we shall be compelled to abandon the 
forces upon which we have hitherto depended—forces 
which are in the main of a spiritual nature—and set up in 
their places the thing called knowledge. Now, although 
it does not come to us from a scientific quarter, there can 
be no doubt that the adage about a little knowledge being 
a dangerous thing is well grounded in fact. When all is 
said, even to the length of Dr. Wilson’s 300 closely- 
packed, highly interesting, and entertaining pages, one is 
compelled to the conclusion that the knowledge of the 
scientists continues to be little, and must always continue 
to be little. The old invincible mysteries remain for Dr. 
Wilson even as they remain for the merest of God’s 
creatures who “ musing in the furrow stands.” Dr. Wilson 
himself would be the first to admit this much, though we 
do not suppose for a moment he would admit that the 
stock of knowledge which he lays before us with so generous 
and unstinted a hand is in essence of a dangerous and 
deleterious character. 

Boiled down, Dr. Wilson’s volume amounts simply to 
this : if a man’s brain be not normal the man ceases to be 
anormal man: which, on the whole, is what we naturally 
expected. It has been common knowledge, time out of mind, 
that unfed children cannot be depended upon to flourish. 
Dr. Wilson proves, or rather brings statistics to show, that 
little boys of less than average normal weight are some- 
times “bad boys.” He brings also intu high relief the 
desirability of suitable environment for the younger 
generation. We know not how a centuries ago some 
one remarked, Train up a child in the way it should go. 





* Education, Personality, and Crime. By ALBERT W1LsoN, M.D. 
(Greening, 7s. 6d. net.) 





We believe, for the credit of the race, that the large mass 
of mankind has a full and instinctive knowledge of these 
truisms, and is really engaged in doing the best it can in 
the circumstances. Pictures of the cortex of the brain, or 
the brains of murderers, are not going to help in any 
great measure. And as to the burning questions, educa- 
tion, marriage, and crime, the scientists certainly did not 
invent them, and they are quite incapable of settling them. 
Practically the only good tidings Dr. Wilson has to offer 
us is that every little boy and girl that’s born into this world 
alive is in effect a normal human being, and this in spite of 
its parentage. Of course there are exceptions, but the 
exceptions are few, probably less than five per cent. Here, 
need one say, we have a direct denial of the principle of 
heredity so far as heredity may take us away from the 
normal, But as the scientists, and the scientists alone, set 
up that principle, there it is nothing very tremendous in 
their disposition to knock it down again. If from the 
beginning wicked persons had been compelled to produce 
wicked offspring, or one-legged persons one-legged off- 
spring, the world would have been in a much worse 
pickle than it is at the present moment. The human 
babe is like the proverbial Scotchman. Catch him young 
and you may do anything with him, which is a prin- 
ciple of the most vital and comforting kind ; though, of 
course, it is as old as the everlasting hills, 

Apart from the scientific view of its own powers in the 
process of producing good men, there is naturally a great 
deal to be said for a book like the one before us. People 
who are sick of the ephemeral fiction of the time may 
turn to Dr. Wilson, and find refreshment combined 
with instruction. The work is full of wise saws and 
modern instances. There is plenty of predigested physio- 
logy, biology, and psychology, and a good deal of enter- 
taining anecdote. The publishers, who should know, 
assure us on the cover that Dr. Wilson advances “some 
new and interesting facts and theories on the subject of 
criminals and education.” They add 

The book contains notes selected from the study of about two hundred 
ex-criminals. It also contains a very full and illustrated description 
of a murderer’s brain. Education is treated in a way which will 


assist both teachers and parents. The remarkable phenomenon of 
dual personality is fully described and illustrated by cases. 


All of which is exciting. We cordially recommend the 
volume to be read. 








PRACTICAL SOCIALISM’ 


Apart from theory, there is a general desire to know what 
are the real aims of Socialists in England, to find an 
answer to the baffling question “What is Socialism?” 
There is a vast number of books and pamphlets on Social- 
ism, vague, bewildering, controversial, and contradictory, 
which in no way satisfy the practical inquirer. What is 
wanted is a plain and definite answer to the further and 
more searching question, ‘‘ What does Socialism mean as 
a matter of practical business?” Writers who would tell 
us this must leave the theories of doctrinaires, and simply 
formulate and examine the known proposals of Socialist 
leaders and teachers. This is the object of Mr. Ellis 
Barker, in his comprehensive and exhaustive work. He 
says : 

It does not suffice to study the doctrines of Socialism by themselves. 
In order to understand Socialism we must investigate its practical 
proposals, 

To the same purpose Mr. Arnold-Forster has published, 
in a useful popular handbook, a series of articles contributed 
to the Standard. Although they show evidence of what 
we may term: hasty gleaning, and certainly require some 
revision and rearrangement, still the political aspect of 
English Socialism and its chief proposals (‘‘this being the 
Socialism that matters”) are fairly grasped and criticised. 





* British Socialism, By J. ELLIS BARKER. (Smith, Elder and Co., 
ros. 6d. net.) 

English Socialism of To-day. By the RicuT Hon. H. O. ARNOLD- 
ForsTER, M.P. (Smith, Elder, and Co., 2s, 6d. net.) 
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Practical Socialism is based on this avowed doctrine : 


That the Socialist State will arise by Natural Development, and it 

will handle business more efficiently than do Private Individuals. 
In the last part of this proposition lies the root of the 
whole matter. The words “more efficiently” merely beg 
the question, which remains unproven. But those who 
believe this have drawn up definite programmes, which 
embody the actual schemes of Socialist Federations and 
others. The study of these is very important, for they 
clearly express the positive aims and intentions oi Socialist 
men of business. They are therefore the concern of every 
voter in the country. It is unwise to neglect their con- 
sideration, indolent to simply ignore them. 

We may divide these proposals into two classes—first, 
those which are quite impracticable, or, if attempted, likely 
to result in civil war or revolution ; secondly, those which, 
whether we think them advisable or not, are at any rate 
within the range of practical politics, 

Among the first we enumerate : 

Repudiation of the National Debt. 

Nationalisation of all Land. 

Abolition of the Regular Army. 

Destruction of Private Property and Enterprise. 

Abolition of Christianity. 

We believe that a great number of intelligent people 
have but the haziest notion that proposals of this extrava- 
gant nature are made in sober business earnest. But they 
are. We can understand that it may seem well-nigh 
incredible, that business men can hold that a country could 
deliberately repudiate its just debts, abolish its standing 
Army, and yet continue to maintain its position in the 
commonwealth of nations. But they do. For your 
thorough-going Socialist has apparently little idea of such 
a commonwealth, or of the importance of international 
commercial relations. 

That the abolition of Christianity is the wild hope of 
many Socialists will perhaps astonish those who are 
unfamiliar with Bax’s “Religion of Socialism,” where 
the abolition of Sunday is suggested “ to root out the very 
memory of Christianity.” 

Not without cause do Mr. Barker and Mr. Arnold-Forster 
draw a parallel between the French Revolution and the 
schemes of modern British Socialists. The only reason 
why so many treat lightly the trend of Socialism is, either 
because they are ignorant of its real aims or, if they do 
hear of these proposals, they ignore them as merely 
impracticable, forgetful that the attempt to realise mis- 
taken and impossible “ideals”” may result, as before in 
history, in revolution. 

A study of the “Socialist Catechism” and of the “ Red 
Catechism” taught in Socialist “Sunday”-schools would 
open the eyes of many. 

But we are not surprised at the general indifference dis- 
played towards those Socialist proposals which are deemed 
impracticable. History affords similar parallels up to the 
very breaking of the storm. And meantime one serious 
fact remains. The seeds of a terrible and destroying 
discontent are being widely disseminated : 

We are accused of preaching discontent and stirring up actual 
conflict (says Mr. Hyndman). We do preach discontent, and we 
— > preach discontent, and we mean, if we can, to stir up actual 
conflict, 

We preach the Gospel of Hatred (writes Mr. C. Leatham) because, 

in the circumstances, it seems the only righteous thing we can 
preach. Those who talk about the “ Gospel of Love,” with 
Landlordism and Capitalism for its objects, want us to make our peace 
with iniquity. 
The “ good news” of hatred is news indeed; and since 
Mr. Leatham’s lecture, which has run to four editions, is 
entitled “The Class War,” we agree with Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, that the qualification that “hatred of systems, not 
of men, is preached,” may be taken for what it is worth, 
and that there is some justification for his comment “ that 
Socialism as it is now being taught does involve the 
preaching of Civil War and the ‘ gospel’ of Hate.” 

The second category of Socialist proposals, those which 
may be regarded as in some degree practicable, are ably 
criticised and discussed by Mr. Barker. Such questions as : 





The Nationalisation of Railways. 

Payment of Members of Parliament. 

State Maintenance of all attending State Schools. 

Universal Eight Hours Day. 

Public Ownership of Hospitals, &c. 

Disestablishment and Disendowment of State Churches. 

Public Control of the Drink Traffic. 

Insurance and Old-age Pensions. _ ; ; 

These are at least matters which it is possible to discuss 
rationally, and which may be treated constitutionally aad 
from the point of view of economic welfare. They may or 
may not be carried into effect. But each can be studied 
on its own merits, and the country can vote on each after 
special appeal. Se ' 

In a thoughtful chapter, “Is Socialism Possible ?” Mr. 
Barker points out that the universal philanthropy which 
some Socialists picture is based on the unattainable, the 
perfection of human nature ; 

The voluntary co-operation of all for the benefit of all presupposes 
the existence of wise, virtuous, and unselfish citizens. 

Did not Plato found his ideal commonwealth upon perfectly wise 
and virtuous men ? 

How do Socialists propose to meet the difficulty ?. 

Very simply. By bold assertions and prophecies. That which all 
religions and all philosophers have been unable to accomplish during 
3,000 years, Socialists will effect as by the touch of a magician’s wand, 
for “ Socialism,” they say, ‘“ will change human nature.” 

But 

History teaches us that revolutions based on plunder, euphe- 
mistically called confiscation, expropriation, or Socialism, have indeed 
altered human nature, but they have altered it for the worse. 


We are of those who believe that the real evolution of 
human progress has been in the direction of an escape 
from Socialism in any communistic form. 

In a useful Appendix, Mr. Ellis Barker gives the official 
programmes of various Socialistic Federations, adding a 
capital Bibliography, which he has been well qualified. to 
compile, having studied, he tells us, no less than a thousand 
books and pamphlets. We advise all who would know 
something of the real aims and proposals of British 
Socialists, afl who wish to be in a position to differentiate 
true reform and progress from a policy thoroughly 
dangerous to the State, to read and digest one of the best 
books of reference on current Socialism which has so far 
been offered to the public. We do not think that the 
publishers make any over-statement of claim in describing 
Mr. Ellis Barker’s work as a “ compendium and almost an 
encyclopedia of British Socialism.” It has the merit of 
being eminently practical. 

P. S. 








SYMBOLS 


HE was standing in a wild, bare country. Something 
about it seemed vaguely familiar ; the land rose and fell in 
dull and weary undulations, in a vast circle of dun plough- 
land and grey meadow, bounded by a dim horizon without 
promise or hope, dreary as a prison-wall. The infinite 
melancholy of an autumn evening brooded heavily over all 
the world, and the sky was hidden by livid clouds. 

It all brought back to him some far-off memory, and yet 
he knew that he gazed on that sad plain for the first time. 
There was a deep and heavy silence over all—a silence 
unbroken by so much as the fluttering of a leaf. The trees 
seemed of a strange shape, and strange were the stunted 
thorns dotted about the broken field in which hestood. A 
little path at his feet, bordered by the thorn-bushes, 
wandered away to the left into the dim twilight ; it had 
about it some indefinable air of sympathy, as if it must 
lead one down into a world where all earthly things are 
forgotten and lost for ever. 

He sat down beneath the bare, twisted boughs of a great 
tree, and watched the dreary land grow darker and yet 
darker ; he wondered half-consciously where he was and 
how he had come to that place, remembering faintly tales 
of like adventures. . 

A man passed by a familiar wall one day, and, opening a 
door before unnoticed, found himself in a new world of 
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unsurmised and marvellous experiences. Another man 
shot an arrow farther than any of his friends and became 
the husband of the fairy. Yet this was not fairyland ; these 
were rather the sad fields and unhappy groves of the under- 
world than the abode of endless pleasures and undying 
delights. And yet in all that he saw there was the promise 
of great wonder. 

Only one thing was clear to him. He knew that he was 
Ambrose ; that he had been driven from great and unspeak- 
able joys into miserable exile and banishment. He had 
come from a far, far place by a hidden way, and darkness 
had closed about him, and bitter drink and deadly meat 
were given him, and all gladness was hidden from him. 
This was all he could remember, and now he was astray— 
he knew not how or why—in this wild, sad land, and the 
night descended dark upon him. 

Suddenly there was, as it were, a cry, far away in the 
shadowy silence, and the thorn-bushes began to rustle 
before a shrilling wind that rose as the night came down. 
At this summons the heavy clouds broke up ard dispersed, 
fleeting across the sky, and the pure heaven appeared with 
the last flush of the sunset dying from it ; and there shone 
the silver light of the evening star. Ambrose’s heart was 
drawn up to this light as he gazed: he saw that the star 
grew greater and greater, it advanced towards him from 
the air, its beams pierced his soul, as if they were the 
sound of a silver trumpet, an ocean of white splendour 
flowed over him: he dwelt within the star. 


It was but for a moment: he was still sitting beneath the 
tree of the twisted branches. But the sky was now clear 
and filled with a great peace ; the wind had fallen, and a 
more happy light shone on the great plain. - Ambrose was 
— and then he saw that beside the tree there was a 
well, half hidden by the arching roots that rose above it. 
The water was still and shining, as though it were a mirror 
of black marble, and marking the brim was a great stone, 
on which were cut the letters : 


Fons Virar IMMORTALIS. 
He rose, and bending over the well, put down his lips to 


drink ; and his soul and body were filled as with a flood of ° 


joy. Now he knew that all his days of exile he had borne 
with pain and grief aheavy, weary body. There had been 
dolours in every limb and achings in every bone ; his feet 
had dragged upon the ground, slowly, wearily, as the feet 
of those that go in chains. But dim, broken spectres, 
miserable shapes, and crooked images of the world had 
his eyes seen, for they were eyes blurred with sickness, 
darkened by the approach of death; now, indeed, he 
clearly beheld the shining vision of things immortal. He 
drank great draughts of the dark glittering water, drink- 
ing, it seemed, the light of the reflected stars ; and he was 
filled with life and with light. Every sinew, every muscle, 
every particle of the deadly flesh shuddered and quickened 
in the communion of that well-water ; the nerves and veins 
rejoiced together ; all his being leapt with gladness, and 
as one finger touched another, as he still bent over 
the well, a spasm of exquisite pleasure quivered and 
thrilled through his body. His heart throbbed with bliss 
that was unendurable; sense and intellect and soul and 
spirit were, as it were, sublimed into one white flame of 
delight. And all the while it was known to him that these 
were but the least of the least of the pleasures of the 
kingdom, but the over-runnings and base tricklings of the 
great supernal cup. 


He saw, without amazement, that though the sun had 
set the sky now began to flush and redden as if with the 
northern light. it was no longer the evening, no longer 
the time of the processio: of the dusky night. The dark- 
ness, doubtless, had passed away in mortal hours while for 
an infinite moment he tasted immortal drink, and perhaps 
one drop of that water was endless life. But now it was 
the preparation for the day : he heard the words : 

DIES VENIT DIES TUA 
IN QUA REFLORENT OMNIA. 


They were uttered within his. heart, and -he saw that all 





was being made ney for a great festival. Over every- 
thing there was a hush of expectation, and as he gazed he 
knew he was no longer in that weary land of dun plough- 
land and grey meadow, of the wild, bare trees and strange, 
stunted thorn-bushes. He was on a hillside lying on the 
verge of a great wood ; beneath in the valley a brook sang 
faintly under the leaves of silvery willows, and beyond, far 
in the east, a vast wall of rounded mountain rose serene 
towards the sky. All about him was the green world of 
the leaves: odours of the summer night, deep in the mystic 
heart of the wood, odours of many flowers, and the cool 
breath rising from the singing stream mingled in his 
nostrils. The world whitened to the dawn; and then, as 
the light grew clear, the rose-clouds blossomed in the 
sky, and answering, the earth seemed to glitter with rose- 
red sparks and glints of flame. All the east became as a 
garden of roses, red flowers of living light shone over the 
mountain, and as the beams of the sun lit up the circle of 
the earth a bird’s song began from a tree within the 
wood. Then were heard the modulations of a final and 
exultant ecstasy, the chant of liberation, a magistral 
in exitu; there was the melody of rejoicing trills, of 
unwearied glad reiterations, of notes ever-aspiring, pro- 
phesying the coming of the great feast, and singing the 
eternal antiphon. 


As the song aspired into the heights, so there aspired 
suddenly before him the walls and pinnacles of a great 
church set upon a high hill. It was far off, and yet, as if 
it were close at hand, he saw all the delicate and wonderful 
imagery cut in its stones. The great door in the west was 
a miracle: every flower and leaf, every reed and fern 
were clustered in the work of the capitals, and in the 
round arch above, moulding within moulding showed all 
the beasts that God has made. He saw the rose-window, 
a maze of fretted tracery, the high lancets of the fair 
clerestory, the marvellous buttresses, set like angels about 
this holy house, whose pinnacles were as a place of man 
springing trees. And high above the vast, far-lifted vault 
of the roof rose up the spire, golden in the light. The 
bells were ringing for the feast ; he heard from within the 
walls the roll and swell and triumph of the organ. 


He knew not how he had taken his place in this great 
procession, how, surrounded by ministrants in white, he 
too bore his part in endless litanies.s He knew not 
through what strange land they passed in their fervent and 
admirable order, following their banners and their symbols 
that glanced on high before them. But that land stood 
ever, it seemed, in a clear, still air crowned with golden 
sunlight ; and so there were those that bore great torches 
of wax strangely and beautifully adorned with golden and 
vermilion ornaments. The delicate, smokeless flame of 
these tapers burned steadily in the still sunlight, and the 
glittering silver censers, as they rose and fell, tossed a pale 
cloud into the air. They delayed, now and again, by 
wayside shrines, giving thanks for unutterable compassions, 
and, advancing anew, the blessed company surged onward, 
moving to its unknown goal in the far blue mountains that 
rose beyond the plain. There were faces and shapes of 
awful beauty about him ; he saw those in whose eyes were 
the undying lamps of heaven, about whose heads the golden 
hair was as an aureole ; and there were they that above 
the girded vesture of white wore dyed garments, and, as 
they advanced, around their feet there was the likeness of 
dim flames. 


The great white array had vanished, and he was alone. 
He was tracking a secret path that wound in and out 
through the thickets of a great forest. By solitary pools 
of still water, by great oaks, worlds of green leaves, by 
fountains and streams of water, by the bubbling, mossy 
sources of the brooks he followed this hidden way, now 
climbing and now descending, but still mounting upward, 
still passing, as he knew, farther and farther from all the 
habitations of men. Through the green boughs now he 
saw the shining sea-water ; he saw the land of the old 
saints, all the divisions of the land that men had given to 
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them for God; he saw their churches, and it seemed as 
if he could hear very faintly the noise of the ringing of 
their holy bells. Then at last, when he had crossed the 
Old Road, and had gone by the Lightning Struck Land 
and the Fisherman’s Well he found between the forest and 
the mountain a very ancient and little chapel ; and now he 
heard the bell of the saint ringing clearly and so sweetly 
that it was as it were the singing of angels. Within it was 
very dark, and there was silence. He knelt, and saw 
scarcely that the chapel was divided into two parts by a 
screen that rose up to the round roof. There was a 
glinting of shapes as if golden figures were painted on this 
screen, and through the joinings of the beamsthere streamed 
out thin needles of white splendour, as if within there was 
a light greater than that of the sun at noonday. And the 
flesh began to tremble, for all the place was filled with the 
odours of Paradise, and he heard the ringing of the Holy 
Bell, and the voices of a choir that outsang the fairy birds 
of Rhiannon, crying and proclaiming : 


Glory and praise to the Conqueror of Death : 
To the Fountain of Life Unending. 


Nine times they sang this anthem, and the whole place was 
filled with glory. For a door in the screen had been 
opened, and there came forth an old man all shining white, 
on whose head was a gold crown. Before him went one 
who rang the bell; on each side there were young men 
with torches. And in his hands he bore the Mystery of 
Mysteries wrapped about in veils of gold and of all colours, 
so that it might not be discerned ; and so he passed before 
the screen, and the light of heaven burst forth from that 
which he held. Then he entered in again bya door which 
was on the other side, and the Holy Things were hidden. 

And Ambrose heard from within an awful voice, and the 
words ; 

Woe and great sorrow are on him, for he hath looked 
unworthily into the Tremendous Mysteries, and on the Secret 
Glory which is hidden from the Holy Angels. 


ARTHUR MACHEN. 








THE RIVER AND THE SEA 


NoRTHIN HILL rises hugely from the umbrageous miles 
and miles of Northin Plain. From afar it seems but a 
great hump, dominating rudely the prettiness of rolling 
meads and fragments of ancient forestry. It is sudden and 
very solitary to the north, black and forbidding, with none 
of the friendly beauty desired of man. But on the southern 
slopes, gentler and lavish in verdure, are spread the town 
and suburbs of Ammeter, so large and new and noisy that 
you forget there has been for many hundred years a small 
contented cluster of houses hardly worthy to be called a 
town, now absorbed and almost lost amid late and ugly 
accretions of mazy brick. 

Round more than half the circuit of the hill the River 
Rothing flows shining. It is a barrier between the wild- 
ness of the hill and the soft luxuriance of the plain. 
Footing across these level leagues when the sun is sinking 
and smoking redly among the shaggy trees you will notice 
something strange and rare in the darkling magnificence. 
For it is a Faery Land that rises in front of you, with 
promise of peril and unavertable enchantment ; and once 
over the broad River you are engaged, surely, against 
subtle and potent legionaries of earth and air, who may not 
themselves pass the waters’ guard, but are confined to the 
rocks, and hollows, and bogs, and mists that make the 
hillside fearful and wondertul. 

Drowsing heedlessly at evening on the hill-bank of the 
River I heard strange voices that might have been in the 
air or under the earth. I know not whence they came; I 
only know they were not human, 

“ Are you tired of carrying all these ships and men, day 
and night, down to the Sea?” 

“No, for I hardly feel them, hardly more than birds,” 

“ But it seemed that you sighed just now ?” 





“Yes, I sighed—not because of the ships, but because 
of all this.” 

I looked and saw filth and waste heaving slowly along, 
the obscene refuse of a great, prosperous town. 

“T am tired with carrying all this down to the Sea. It 
never ceases—coming down from Ammeter, more and 
more every day.” 

I saw how the filth and garbage washed against the 
reeds and broader rushes and lodged there, and made the 
lips of the water iridescent with evil slime. 

“Thirty miles I carry this, Once I was clean and bright, 
and no great ships sailed up and down, and no burden like 
this was poured into me. Then, long ago, there came up 
boats from the Sea, and there was fighting, and men built 
their huts where they slew their foes.” 

“Was it then that you began to carry their offal down 
to the great Sea?” 

The evening birds called and answered now and then ; 
else unbroken was the profound silence and calm of the 
hour as the voice, that seemed part of the silence and calm, 
murmured again. 

“Not then. I bore their war-galleys, and was made gay 
with their flags. Wine was poured into me when their 
warriors rowed away. I was fought for as a great 
possession. Once, by night, they floated upon me a great 
flaming bark, bearing the dead body of an ancient warrior 
and wise man ; they dragged the floating bier, as all one 
flame, down towards the great Sea, until the fire crept 
lower and touched me, and I put it out and covered ail 
the burning up.” 

I thought of the free, unpolluted River of so long ago, 
every little wave a syllable in the praise of heroic strength 
and wisdom; and I marvelled as I marked the sad, 
muddied waters, The voice went on : 

“Sometimes men were tossed for me to hide, and I 
have hidden them; and the bright stain of red—their 
blood—has spread in me and dimmed in a moment, and 
become invisible. And once, long ago, all day I had 
delighted in their shouting and clanging, and I knew there 
was great fighting ; and I wondered if they would cast the 
stained, wounded bodies to me, to wash and hide. When 
night fell there was still the crying and replying, more and 
more broken, until slowly it ceased; for at night men 
sleep. But there were some who did not sleep, and when 
all was quiet they put out in a boat and rowed softly from 
the shore ; and I knew from the oars that struck me that 
the men were weary with fighting. Then there was noise 
of alarm from the land, and the men in the boat grew 
strong from fear ; and their leader, as he bent forward and 
pulled back, sang to me: 

‘ Hasten, O River, towards the great Sea !’ 
And when I heard him I gathered my waters and sprang 
to his stroke. Behind there came another boat, with men 
eager for blood ; and they shouted as they broke through 
the darkness. 

“ But the singer in the first boat sang to me again : 

‘Hasten, O River, and I will pour wine to thee !’ 
And again I drew my short waves swiftly under his keel. 

“ Then the men in the boat that pursued ceased shout- 
ing, and put all their strength into speed ; and I tossed my 
waters back at them, and caused them to row uncertainly. 
And again the singer sang to me, but more slowly : 
‘Hasten, O River, and I will pour Gold and Pearls to 

thee!’ 

“ But the dawn began to creep into the sky and over 
your head, brother Hill, and there came light upon my 
waters. The men in the first boat said no word when 
they saw it, but I felt a shudder in their oars; and their 
leader, as he bent forward and tugged sharply back, cried 
again, but gasping : 

‘Hasten yet, O River, and I will make a Song of thee, 
which men shall sing for ever |’ 

Their oars quivered as they struck me, and the men in the 

following boat set up a sudden dreadful shout to see their 

foes within reach ; and they cast javelins, which fell short 

and wide and sank through me to the soft bottom, until 

one man’s hand was stuck through to his oar. So the first 
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boat began to lose way, and another man was struck through 
the neck as he bent forward ; and he died without a cry. 

“Then the pursuers drew furious against them and 
hacked madly at the remaining oarsmen, who pulled on 
helpless, being weaponless. And the leader, with none 
left to command, cried to me: 

‘ Hide me, O River, and I will bless thee dying !’ 

and sprang in, and I took his body down, nor once did it 
rise to them who raged and cast red steel after it, blood- 
thirsty. And I washed him clean of blood and sweat, and 
hid him under a great stone, safely from all his enemies. 
And when the flesh fell softly apart, the large bones still 
lay under the stone, with gold shining on the arms and 
wrists as my waters crept between.” 

“Many years past is that, O sister Rothing !” 

“Many years! and now no more gallant bodies are cast 
into me, but this, and this, and this . . . . ever and ever.” 

I saw the triple shudder pass over the River’s breast. 

‘Day and night I take this evil load down to the Sea, 
swollen with tributary filth from the Lear and the Eppon ; 
until one day the Sea itself will surely be filled, and the 
burden will come back with the tide. And all upon you 
will be cast, O Hill.” 

There was a long silence. The .sun had gone, and the 
last trembling reflection of it. Cool gusts touched me from 
the Hill side, and struck against the trees overhead. Sighs 
seemed to labour up from the Sea, and become slowly, 
obscurely articulate. 

“Fear not, weary Rothing, if your waters are so sick and 
confused with hateful burdens that it seems I shall be 
choked with them. All the Rivers in the world, carrying 
away the manifold impurities of men in all the world 
cannot choke the Sea. I take all the impure waters and 
wash them, and cleanse the shores, and even the far inland 
towns.” 

There was silence a space, and then : 

“T hear thee, O wise and ancient Sea. . . . . But 
the men, the men, who do all this !” 

The Sea answered, on a long sigh : 

“ The men, too, fall silently into a continual River, which 
flows down and is lost in a greater Sea than I.” 

The sound ceased like a faint air in heaven. Overhead 
was nothing but large trees and handfuls of bright stars 
among the quivering branches; and I lay thinking of that 
continual soiled stream flowing down to the great Sea 
that washes around our human shores, cleansing them of 
all mortality. 

JOHN FREEMAN, 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Notes on Scottish Song by Robert Burns, From an Inter- 
leaved Copy of the “Scot’s Musical Museum.” 
Edited by the late James C. Dick, (Frowde, 
ros. 6d, net.) 

Tus little book has more weight than many much 
bulkier volumes. It not only vindicates Burns as a 
musical man, which is of small moment; it proves that 
he had an enthusiastic sense of the value and importance 
of folk-song, and was indeed the first literary god- 
father of that hitherto neglected study. It is strange 
that the legend should ever have arisen that Burns was 
unmusical. He played the fiddle, he danced, he sang 
with a harsh, strong voice; but he sang in tune, and he 
danced in time. Above all, he wrote dainty lyrics, 
which no unmusical person could do, He had excellent 
notions of harmonising folk-song, which might well be 
studied by the too self-obtruding editors of some late collec- 
tions. Here are his directions for setting “When she 
came ben she bobbit” : 


Let the harmony of the bass at the stops be full and thin, and 
dropping through the rest of the air, and you will give the tune a 
noble and striking effect. 

If it were only to vindicate Burns’s musical sense these 


MS. notes were well worth printing. But when the 





‘“‘ Museum” was published in 1787 there were only 130 
Scottish melodies in print, and Burns came to the work 
with more knowledge of ballad and folk-song than 
any man living possessed. He caught and caged the oral 
tunes, set musicians to work upon writing them down, and 
mated them to new and lovelier words which grew from 
chance snatches and fragments of the lost or valueless 
traditional poetry. He set Herd and Stephen Clarke and 
others to work and wrote down songs himself from the 
voice of Kirsty Flint or comelier lassies. The editor has 
not shown the poet’s discrimination when he says that he 
set songs to dance tunes “ never before adapted to or asso- 
ciated with poetry.” If he means traditional dance tunes 
these were always associated with poetry, although, as 
Burns writes : 


They have outlived their original and perhaps many subsequent 
sets of verses. 


The pipe and tabor were feeble instruments for the hum 
of a country dance, and a rousing ballad tune, sung with 
plenty of chorus and fal-de-lal, made a lustier music for 
the dancers. Moreover, Burns detected the fact that the 
modern melodies were often the directly begotten children 
of old airs. He points out that Mr. Marshall, butler to 
the Duke of Gordon, and the first composer of Strathspeys, 
took his three most celebrated pieces—“ Huntley’s Reel,” 
“His Farewell,” and “Miss Admiral Gordon’s Reel”— 
from “The German Lairdie.” He points out that 
“Lochaber” evidently came from “Lord Ronald,” and 
Oswald’s “ Rosebud” from “ Jockie’s Gray Breeks.” He 
did not know, and could hardly be expected to know, 
that most of the old ballads were not peculiar to Scotland, 
but were alive and vigorous in many other lands, as they are 
to this day. Indeed, it is still possible to fiad whole pieces 
in England now of which Burns only got broken fragments. 
At the same time, the broken fragment is often the speck 
of gold and the rest but brown quartz, for things that are 
old have often small value, or even none at all. Burns’s 
vigorous prose makes the reader regret that he did not 
leave more of it. He thus apologises for the exclusive 
Jacobite nature of the music of Scotland : 

Surely the gallant, though unfortunate, House of Stewart, the kings 
of our fathers for so many heroic ages, isa theme much more inte- 
resting than an obscure, beef-witted, insolent race of foreigners whom 
a conjuncture of circumstances kickt up into power and consequence. 
His rude remark upon “The Gentle Swain” is one that 
literary editors of folk-song books must read with 
trembling : 

To sing such a beautiful air to such damned verses is downright 
sodomy of common sense. 


Burns certainly knew what he meant, and said it. 


Les Chouans ou La Betagne en 1799. Par Honoré DE 
Bauzac. Préface de Gustave LANsoN, Illustrations 
de J. BLAKE GREENE, (Bell and Sons ; “ Les Classiques 
Frangais Illustrés,” publiés sous la direction de Daniel 
O’Connor. 5s. net.) 


Since it has been suggested in these pages that the two 
first volumes of this series are suitable reading for Jes 
ingénues, it should perhaps be noticed that the present 
volume, though more certainly a French classic, may not be 
considered particularly suitable. However, no honest 
collection of classics is suitable for that purpose, and Mr. 
Daniel O'Connor has made a: good choice of “ Les 
Chouans,” as the first specimen in his collection, of the 
genius of Balzac. It was the earliest work acknowledged 
by the author and included in the Comédie Humaine, and 
may be read as an immediate introduction to the main 
section of the Comédie, that representing contem- 
porary life. To the present ‘pleasing edition M. Gustave 
Lanson contributes a useful and illuminating préface. His 
accuracy as regards the bibliography and biography of the 
story is guaranteed, because he strictly follows Lovenjoul's 
“ Histoire des CEuvres de Balzac,” and Cerfbeer and 
Christophe’s “ Répertoire de la Comédie Humaine,” a 
book which in itself is delightful reading to all admirers 
of Balzac. In “ Les Chouans” we are first introduced 
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to some nine characters which will appear later, or have, 
so to speak, appeared earlier in their own lives, in 
scenes which were written later. Of these the chief 
is the police officer Corentin, the putative son of 
Fouché. He is now in 1799, the date when the story 
begins, only twenty-two years old, and haunts the Balzac 
stage in constant reappearances until 1840, when he had 
long been living in influential retirement under the name 
of Monsieur du Portail (“‘ Les petits Bourgeois”). Though 
we do not quite understand the value of the fac-simile of 
Monsieur Lanson’s autograph, with which his Preface is 
signed, his independent criticism is well worth reading. 
He remarks justly : 

L’impression historique, l’impression de réalité sont intenses, 
. . + + [With certain exceptions] tout le reste est d’une vérite 
puissante. Vérité symbolique : car tout est inventé. Cet épisode de la 
Chouannerie ne correspond a aucun événement réel. . . . . 
[Balzac] a rapidement regardé la ville [Fougéres] et ses environs, 
mais il les a bien vus. II les rend en images nettes et saisissantes. 
Il nous fait voir ce pays fait 4 souhait pour la guerre civile ; ses routes 
enfoncées, ses champs bordés de haies et fermés a’ échaliers. “-_ 
Les personnages sont inventés, a l'exception de Mademoiselle de 
Verneuil, avec un sens merveilleux de la réalité. 


This exception is the chief criticism made by Monsieur 
Lanson, with which we do not agree. We do not find the 
heroine, Mademoiselle de Verneuil, “une incohérente et 
invraisemblable amoureuse.” To us, she is one of the great 
fascinations of the book, and we find her tally not only 
in Marion de Lorme, but in one of the realest and most 
captivating of frailties in fiction or history, Manon l’Escaut. 
In “Les Chouans,” as M. Lanson truly suggests, Balzac 
transplanted Scott in France, but Balzac is far truer in 
expressing female nature in all its developments, than Scott’s 
environment allowed him tobe. Scott considered himself 
forced by it tospoil one of the best of his stories, “St. Ronan’s 
Well,” in order to satisfy its prudery, and is, indeed, said 
to have suffered qualms of conscience for having related the 
story of Effie Deans at all. Though M. Lanson does not 
enter so far into the comparison between the two great 
Romanticists, it is surprising to find a Frenchman so little 
appreciative of the truth of Balzac’s insistence, in the 
character of Mademoiselle de Verneuil, on the elements of 
caritas which remain in love excessive, or at any rate 
assume so well the part of devout self-sacrifice. Possibly 
M. Lanson intends to appeal especially ad populum Britani- 
cum, and so cites a heroine celebrated by Victor Hugo as 
likely to be better known to his public than the subtler, 
but now less remembered, heroine of Prévost. 


Sword and Blossom Poems. (Tokio: Hasegawa ; London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, 3s. 6d.) 


Tuils dainty little book contains a selection of poems from 
the “ Kokinshiu,” a famous anthology of Japanese poems 
“ new and old,” which was compiled in the year 906 a.p. 
The translators (Shosard Kimara and Charlotte M. A. 
Peake) have added some more modern poems, and all are 
accompanied by charming illustrations by contemporary 
Japanese artists, which are very pretty and characteristic, 
and add greatly to the value of the little book. Most of the 
verses are melancholy and quiet in tone, expressive of 
“tenderness touched with sadness.” Take the “ Miserere” 
as an example : 
Dear nightingale, take pity on the pain 
Of love’s despair that I have borne so long ; 


Give back the silence to the world again, 
Nor break my heart with sweetness of thy song. 


Against the English translations is placed in some cases 
the original poems, which, unintelligible as they are to 
most readers, add to the picturesqueness of the pages. 


A Holiday in the Happy Valley. By Masor T. R. Swiy- 
BURNE. (Smith, Elder and Co., 16s. net.) 


A WELL produced volume. The print is good and clear, 


and the book includes twenty-four pretty coloured sketches, 
some of which are very graphic. 
Cashmir is just what is wanted. 

In the first chapter we are given the details of a full 


The small map of 








outfit, from a collar to a cholera-belt, from a camp bed to a 
cartridge. Then follow fifty pages of breezy tale of travel 
by Continental trains, by an Austrian steamer, and by 
Indian rail and road till Srinagar is reached. 

The holiday includes travel, sport, and social life away 
in Cashmir. It is told in admirable English wherever 
Major Swinburne allows himself to be serious. He has 
the appreciation of scenery, which his sketches show. He 
describes the flowers of Cashmir with knowledge and love, 
and we can almost pick them off the pages where he 
places them. A Cashmir paradise of birds he tells us of, 
and gives us a humorous tale of the crowning of the 
Hoopoe on page 218. 

But there is rather too much detail everywhere. It 
gives one the impression of being a book for the author’s 
own friends and for those who have never travelled. 

Sport was distinctly unsuccessful. Major Swinburne 
shot one stag only (a Bara Singh). He made many efforts 
to kill a bear ; and in all his accounts of stalk or drive he 
betrays a keener interest in his human and scenic surround- 
ings than in his quarry. All is told with a very keen sense 
of humour—we fear we must say with too keen a sense of 
humour, It is almost obtrusive. No single chance is lost 
of impressing on the reader Major Swinburne’s own view 
of the humour \of every situation. The fatal mistake is 
made, too, of interlarding nearly every page with native 
words—some familiar Indian words, some entirely strange 
Cashmiri. It is true that there is a dictionary of these 
mysteries at the end of the book, but it is quite likely that 
the reader won’t find it till he finishes it. But there is also 
at the end of the book Appendix IV., the detailed cost of 
nine months’ travel for two people. That will be very 
useful for those who wish to enjoy the charming holiday 
which Major Swinburne has described. 


Secrets of the Past. By ALLEN Upwarp. (Owen and Co., 
6s.) 


Mr. ALLEN Upwarp has made a speciality of romances 
dealing with what is usually known as Secret History. He 
has at least one gift which is absolutely necessary for 
success in this kind of work—he is convincing. In the 
present volume he goes further than he has gone before, 
and challenges more serious criticism, because, although he 
shapes his solutions to the various mysteries of his choice 
as romances and “ fiction,” he is quite eager that his work 
should be treated as a contribution to history. He explains 
his position and method in a “Foreword.” After some 
rather harsh criticism of various historians he develops his 
plea for “backstairs” authority. His chief complaint is 
against the undiscriminating and whole-hearted adoration 
on the part of historians of the “ contemporary document ;” 
and certainly he argues his case with considerable plausi- 
bility. Naturally enough when any intrigue or political 
crime is in question the official account would be garbled, 
and explanations would be offered which, while satisfac- 
tory for their purpose and toa certain extent true, would 
place the criminals in the best possible light. And, as Mr. 
Upward aptly remarks, the real political history of our own 
time is to be found not so much in the Times or 
“ Hansard” as in the smoking-room conversation of West- 
endClubs. Of course there is great need for discrimination 
here, too, as well as in the veneration of the contemporary 
document, and several grains of salt are necessary for the 
student of history who seeks the truth in the pages of such 
delightful gossips as Herodotus or the Sieur de Brantome. 
Mr. Upward would probably reply that the same is true of 
Froude or even Freeman, and we must confess that we do 
not feel strong enough to contradict him. 

The book, then, may be read from two standpoints. It 
may be regarded as a serious attempt to solve certain 
famous historical mysteries, or it may be read simply as a 
series of charming and exciting historical romances, the 
characters in which are real people. In either case we 
prophesy that the criticism of the reader will be favour- 
able. Mr. Upward’s range is wide—from the murder of 
Agrippina by Nero down to the mysterious tragedy in St. 
James’s Palace during the night of May 3oth, in the year 
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1810, when the Duke of Cumberland was nearly murdered 
and his valet Sellis was found dead with his throat cut. 
Among other subjects discussed are Darnley’s murder, 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the death of Pope 
Alexander VI., and the Man in the Iron Mask. The last 
two are perhaps the best in the book. In the former Mr. 
Upward weaves a most ingenious explanation of the cir- 
cumstances leading up to the fall of the Borgias, and in the 
latter he solves—in our opinion at any rate—the famous 
mystery once and for all. 


Pekin to Paris. By Luici Barzini. Translated by L, P. DE 
CASTELVECCHIO. (Grant Richards, 16s. net.) 


WHATEVER remarkable features there may have been about 
Prince Scipione Borghese’s motor-car journey from Pekin 
to Paris, it is difficult to assign much credit to the car. 
Not that it did not achieve all that could reasonably 
have been expected of “a dumb vehicle,” for, indeed, it 
showed itself extraordinarily versatile, “‘ bounding like a 
panther” being but an everyday accomplishment. Yet, 
so far as the machine was concerned, the trip had broken 
down and ended in inglorious failure twenty times before 
its wheels passed to European soil. But what hada savour 
of the miraculous was the regularity with which, on each 
occasion when the car confessed itself beaten, salvation of 
the most unexpected character was at hand. It emerged 
from the steppes, the swamps, the forest or the rocks. 
Chinese coolies, Mongolian peasants, chance-met caravans, 
horses, oxen—whatever happened to be needed to extricate 
the baffled and defeated car from its latest dilemma, some 
of these were always at hand to supply. So the helpless 
machine was hauled out of mudholes, ferried across rivers, 
disentangled from among the timbers of bridges which its 
weight had broken, pushed laboriously where it refused to 
negotiate the roads of its own power, and, when broken, 
patched up to start anew by the thaumaturgic peasant- 
craftsmen of the wildernesses. The first quarter of the 
narrative is all pulling and hauling. The machine was, in 
the matter of self-propulsion, about on a par with the car 
of Juggernauth. Thenceforward, until the firm highways of 
Europe were reached, the trip was punctuated with 
approximately daily collapse, from which the party was 
only rescued by the intervention of the gods of the local 
countryside. As Prince Borghese himself admits, in a 
prefatory letter to this volume, the one thing above all 
others which the journey proved was that “itis impossible 
to go by motor-car from Pekin to Paris.” Three men 
started with a car at one end, and they arrived, vastly 
to their credit, still in possession of the car at the 
other ; but (except perhaps in crossing the Gobi Desert) for 
most of the journey a wheelbarrow would have been less 
of an impediment. But the trip afforded incident enough 
to make a sufficiently absorbing narrative, and Mr. Barzini 
has taken advantage of the possibilities. The illustrations 
are excellent, if a trifle monotonous; for, after all, a car 
stuck in the mud near Tomsk is not much unlike the same 
car stuck in the mud near Kazan ; and we would willingly 
forego a few of the views cf the car for some of the scenery 
of which we are told much, and shown nothing. The 
translator’s work is admirably done. 


The Automobilist Abroad. By FRANcIS Mi_toun. With 
Illustrations by Blanche McManus, (Brown, Langham, 
16s. net.) 


It is the belief of some publishers (especially in America) 
that a sufficiently sumptuous binding and plenty of illustra- 
tions, decorated end-papers, and an ornamental type-page 
will convert a biblion into a real book ; and in all except 
the substance of it this is a book of the best. It may be 
that many Americans meditating an automobile tour in 
Europe will think that this is just the book they will need 
as guide and friend, and they will burden their cabin luggage 
with it, read it laboriously in deck-chairs on board ship, 
and even carry it faithfully with them in their cars. But 
to English notions it had been more fitly clad as a shilling 
manual, Yet we may glean much useful information even 





about our own islands, as that “Goring is more of a 
metropolis than Streatley”—a point which, we confess, 
had hitherto escaped us. Nor can even the casual reader 
fail to be gratified by the author’s evident familiarity with 
the French tongue. Such sentences as the following 
envelop one with a sense of being in polite company : 

We hunted out a little café in the town, whose patron we knew, and 

prevailed upon his good wife to give us our lunch [why not déjeuner ?] 
en famille, which she did, and did well. It was trés bourgeois, but that 
was what we wanted. 
Not improbably. For the rest—evrévdev éwoped@ncav cradudy 
ta: Xenophon had the trick of it better than Mr. 
Miltoun and Baedeker gives better reading. Miss McManus 
has before shown herself capable of doing charming work 
as an illustrator, but a gazetteer-roadbook (even when 
published at four dollars) must lack something as a source 
of inspiration. 








- FICTION 


Sir Roger Delaney of Meath. By “ Hav.” (Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co., 6s.) 


Ir is perhaps as well for the safety of his skin that the 
author of this bitter sketch of a “fine old Irish gentle- 
man” has chosen to write anonymously—for the Irish as 
a race are quick to resent affronts against themselves. 
It does not, however, redound to the author’s credit that 
he has not the courage of his opinions, and shoots from 
behind a wall in the dark. It is possible to regard this 
book in two ways. We may either take it quite seriously 
as a careful and accurate character-study of a most dis- 
tasteful personality—and this is what we believe to be the 
author’s desire—or we may treat it as a comedy of manners 
of somewhat questionable taste. In either case the book 
does not commend itself except in the consistency of its 
character-drawing. 

On the one hand, true to himself as Sir Roger is throughout 
the book, we refuse absolutely to accept him. He exists, 
undoubtedly—“ Hal” has created him ; but he does not 
exist as a type of his class as “Hal” would have us 
believe. We can imagine an author with a private axe to 
grind carefully analysing or dissecting the character of 
some private enemy, and then exhibiting his less lovely 
traits to the eyes of his own little mutual admiration 
society. But the author then, if he is wise, sets up asa 
contrast the idealised portrait of himself or one of his 
friends. But “ Hal” has not done this. He gives us Sir 
Roger alone, as an Irish gentleman who is not above 
cheating a peasant in a bargain over a few dozen eggs, or 
brutally insulting his wife and compromising his next 
door neighbour’s sister—and he gives us no contrast. The 
rest of the characters are puppets. Are we then to under- 
stand that Sir Roger is typical of his class? Not all the 
“ Hals” in the world would make us believe that, even if 
we were dependent entirely on novels for our acquaintance 
with the originals. And this is, happily, not the case. Let 
us get “ Charles O’Malley ” from the bookshelf and enjoy 
ourselves, 


Thrice Captive. By Major ARTHUR GriFFiTHs. (F. V. 
White and Co., 6s.) 


Tuis volume has the appearance and price of a grown-up 
novel, but after reading it we must conclude that the 
author’s primary intention was to satisfy the artistic 
demands of the young. As a boy’s book “ Thrice Captive” 
would pass. Its hero undergoes the necessary hardships ; 
there is the proper amount of history and fighting ; there 
is a ferocious villain, and the love-making is compressed 
into the smallest possible space. These probably complete 
the list of juvenile requirements in books of this character, 
and we are willing to credit ‘ Thrice Captive” with their 
adequate supply. To the adult mind the lack of originality 
in the treatment both of the plot and the characters and 
the book’s careless construction must appear as fatal 
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blemishes. At best it is not to be compared with the 
stirring and ingenious romances of the late Mr Henty. 
We are sorry that we are unable to commend further the 
last book of an author who gave pleasure to many. 

The People Downstairs. (Alston 
Rivers, Ltd., 6s.) 


Ir is evident that in Miss Eva Lathbury we have a 
novelist to be reckoned with. Alike in matter and in 
manner she stands resolutely aloof from her contemporaries, 
Her attitude is one of critical detachment, and there is no 
character in this novel with whom it could be predicated 
that the author has identified herself in the slightest 
degree. The title is but partially explanatory, since it 
covers only one-half of the story, which is concerned with 
the appeal of an unsuspected ancestry to a girl of errant 
and luxurious fancies. Alva, let it be said, is drawn to the 
life. So, too, is Griselda, a perfect example of the magni- 
ficently evolved feminine, and, in some respects Alva’s 
counterpart. Miss Lathbury has proved less successful 
with her men, and it may be safely premised that in the 
delineation of male character she has worked within a 
more restricted area of observation. Her characters are 
apt to err on the side of over-complexity, though in the 
case of Anthony Glover it is easy to detect beneath the 
veneer of a too precocious cultivation the masked villain 
of transpontine melodrama. So do extremes meet—for 
there is little else in the novel that is likely to appeal to 
the reader avid of new sensations. The psychological 
interest predominates throughout, and the drama is less 
one of incident than of emotion. In the closing scene—a 
scene tense and vibrant with restrained passion— Miss 
Lathbury reaches the highest level of her art. ‘The 
People Downstairs ” is not a book that is easily read, nor 
is it a book that will be readily forgotten. It emboldens 
us to anticipate an even greater achievement from the pen 
of the same author, 


By Eva Larupury. 


The Speculator. By OLIVE CHRISTIAN MALveEry. (T. Werner 
Laurie, 6s.) 


Miss MALvEry’s talents are not exhibited to such advan- 
tage in her novel “ The Speculator” as in her study of 
social conditions ‘“ The Soul Market.” She has undoubted 
powers of description and the journalistic (using the word 
in its best sense) gift for creating a picture and an impres- 
sion, but her characterisation is commonplace and her 
plot does not carry conviction. The story of “The Specu- 
lator” deals mainly with the adventures of Helen March, 
the wife of an English consul on the Arabian coast, who has 
been obliged to return to his official duties for pecuniary 
reasons, although he is warned by the oculist that he is 
risking the total loss of his eyesight by’so doing. His wife 
and children are left behind, and Mrs, March conceives 
and carries out a plan of entering the money market as a 
stockbroker (!). She disguises herself as a man, takes the 
name of Otto Martini, engages offices, and, of course, 
succeeds uptoa point. There is an abundance of incident, 
and some criticism of social misdoings (e.g., the chapter on 
a Covent Garden ball), but the reader always feels that the 
subject has been “ got up” for the occasion ; and in the 
case of the financial transactions described, the study is so 
obviously superficial as to be entirely unconvincing. ‘The 
Speculator ” is, however, very light and easy reading, and 
if the primary absurdity of a wife and mother being able 
successfully to impersonate a man can be accepted by the 
credulous novel-reader, the book may serve to amuse and 
interest. 


Fulian Steele. 
Blackett, 6s.) 


Tuis isa story of modern life, told with such melodramatic 
fury of language that we have found ourselves compelled 
at times to neglect the author’s meaning owing to our 
admiration for his turbulent vocabulary. Apart from the 
stimulating spectacle of these verbal fireworks, we have 
not found very much entertainment in “Julian Steele.” 


By COoNSTANTINE Ratu. (Hurst and 











The hero is a successful financier, and we must credit the 
author with some originality of conception in making his 
character decidedly weak. The heroine is mysterious—so 
mysterious in fact that we readily sympathised with the 
hero in his prompt acceptance of the apparent proofs of 


her infidelity. For villain there is a sinister monk, a 
splendidly improbable person, who wishes to win the hero 
and his gold for the Church of Rome, and employs a lady 
of the accepted adventuress type tu that end. The book 
ends with madness and asterisks and sudden death, though, 
as is usually the case with unhappy endings in modern 
fiction, the intelligent reader can see no particular reason 
for this tragic snuffing-out of the principal characters. 


DRAMA 
LANVAL 


It seems that there is a Middle World, and therein doth 
dwell one Triamour, whose brow is of a moony whiteness, 
This lady, having chanced across Lanval, a knight of the 
Court of King Arthur, conceives a pleasing passion for 
him, and would fain take him with her to her shadowy 
kingdom. The good knight, being at the moment 
temporarily embarrassed, is lured away ; but as the lady 
has nothing substantial or alluring to show him in her 
Land of Phantasies, he naturally grows a trifle bored, 
and decides to leave. In other words, the old decent world 
which we all love recurs to him. “The while I was half 
sleeping,” he says : 


there was borne to me 
A faint far clamour, like the distant call 
Of hunters in the forest, and I saw 
Long lordly lines of very noble forms 
Passing beyond me: then my pleasure passed, 
This dalliance was forgotten and I heard 
In place of our sweet music the foul clang 
Of brass in action, and the dance of steel 
On shields opponent ; then into my ears 
Stole the sweet thunder of a thousand hooves 
The hissing of the arrows and the shrill 
Keen note of the wind-cutting spears. Again 
I saw the light on lance-heads in the dawn ; 
Long Legions creeping from the morning mists ; 
The death haze standing on embattled ranks ; 
There is no music like the tread of hosts, 
Nor any glamour that can match the sight 
Of set battalions meeting in the field. 


Lanval, need one say, stands not upon the order of his 
going, but goes at once. And being a man, of course, in 
due time and after sundry adventures of small consequence, 
he returns to the bewildering Triamour. The foregoing 
facts have impressed themselves so acutely upon the mind 
of T. E. Ellis—otherwise Lord Howard de Walden—that 
he has written a play about them, and the play has been 
produced ata couple of invitation matinées. We believe 
these. matinées were entirely successful from the author’s 
point of view. ‘That is to say, they brought him an 
audience of more or less polite and cultivated people, and 
he has probably learnt a good deal in consequence. He 
will have observed, no doubt, that when all is said, the 
essential parts of a work for the stage are the dramatic 
essentials, He will have observed too that you can 
have an overplus even of dramatic essentials. And he 
will have observed that passions and states of being 
which are not broadly human have little power to 
move or interest people who go to the theatre. Such 
intellectual toys may look quite pretty in a book, but 
when you begin to expose them to the fierce illumina- 
tions of the limelight man the effect is not exactly what 
you might have expected. The much-vaunted ghost in 
Hamlet is practically the only stage spirit tolerable to the 
hard-headed theatre-goers of these shrewd islands, And 








even the ghost in Hamlet, no matter how so well enacted or 
howso deftly upholstered, is somehow one of those characters 
which the beholder has a tendency to skip, or, in other 
words, to put up with for the sake of the rest of the exhibi- 
tion. 


Middle-worldism has really no interest for the hearty 
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lunch-eating afternoon-tea drinking persons who fill the 
stalls when matinées are toward. The subject does not 
invite the commonalty, who, in point of fact, expect from 
the stage histories in which themselves might conceivably 
have taken part. And the best of us are not yet ripe for 
Middle-worldliness. So that, as drama in the sound sense, 
Lanval fails. 

A perusal of what the young ladies who sell chocolate in 
the twilight of the entr’acte call the book of the words, 
however, leads us to conclude that while Lord Howard de 
Walden has not arrived at a ripeness of judgment which 
will enable him to write competent plays, he is nevertheless 
a poet of some considerable parts and a serious humanist 
who, if he be not deflected from himself, as it were, may 
one day produce something which will help us. There 
can be no question whatever that Lanval contains a proper 
sprinkling of good lines. Complaints are understood to 
have been made about Hamlet to the effect that it is very 
full of quotations. Whether Lanval will ever compass 
such a glory is a question which does not require answering. 
But here, at any rate, is quotable and creditable matter : 

See Heaven as a place of perfect mail, 
With all its angels armoured in delight. 

I can accept defeat 
And with some sorrow put my dreams away. 
I am too old and must endure my days 
In these grey places. Death were easier there, 
For he comes laughing with the sun and dust. 

. There is a sweetness in the taste of power 

Beyond all savours. 

The usage of their days 
Is but a hope that they shall pass unmarked. 
These forests cramp the soul with silences, 
God, for an empty brown stone-studded space, 
And the faint seas beyond ! 

A priest of policy, 
A sour disciple of the arts of State 
In whom’s no pleasure, gaiety, or wit, 
But sullen strength. 

But a king’s no man, 
His soul is swallowed in his offices, 

Is it the privilege 
Of kings to be deceived ? 

We might continue at length, though unfortunately we 
might also spread before the reader a good deal of fustian 
and even rant by the same hand. It is sufficient, however, 
that Lord Howard de Walden says many good things, and 
says them in decent blank verse. Taken generally, one 
cannot doubt that Lanval is intended by its author for the 
stage rather than for the closet. It may be, of course, that 
without the assistance of the dramatic form T. E. Ellis 
finds himself at a loss to set down the thoughts that stir 
within him. We are of opinion, however, that if he must 
needs write dramatically he will find the dramatic episode 
much more suited to the proper expression of himself than 
the full drama. Of course the dramatic episode in its 
strict sense cannot be produced at the theatre. Hence no 
doubt it will not find favour in the eye of T. E, Ellis. But 
if he aspires to a literary reputation at all he will have to 
leave the full drama io other hands. In the effort to 
produce a poetical play mosc of the poets of our own 
time have failed. Mr. Binyon has failed, and Mr. 
Stephen Phillips has failed. How then shall T. E. Ellis 
hope to survive? The plain fact is that the creation of 
a living poetic drama requires the highest kind of intel- 
lectual and poetic and dramatic equipment. Shakespeare 
is enormous, because he possessed this equipment; the 
rest are feeble and ephemeral precisely in so far as they do 
not possess it. Luckily, however,a man may be a good 
poet, and even a good dramatic poet, without being able to 
write a play. Lord Howard de Walden belongs to this 
order of poets, and when he gets the glare and clatter of 
_ proscenium out of his mind we shall indulge prospects 
or him. 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that T. E. Ellis is 
infected with what one may term stage illusionism, almost to 
the point of humour. Some of his “ stage directions” are 
really so exacting as to be almost ludicrous. 








For example, | 


we read under Scene 2, “A glade in the forest. Rooks, 
and a few huge knotted trees.” We suppose that Mr. Acton 
Bond, who looked after the life of poor Lanval at the 
invitation matinées, did manage to produce some rooks for 
this scene. But nobody saw them. Again: 

As she touches his eyes there is darkness andconfusion. A rush of 
wild music. The stage remains dark for some moments, then gradually 
lightens, but remains darker than before. . . . A horn is heard in 
the distance, then again nearer. 

Which, of course, is fiddle-de-dee. When Shakespeare 
wanted dawns he did not look to the gas-man for them : 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain tops. 
T. E. Ellis must learn to put these things, even down to 
rooks and faint horns, into his poetry. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


SUFFRAGITIS 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—As a mother of five daughters (ages ranging from fifteen 
to twenty-six) I write to thank you for the able and amusing 
exposure of the Suffragette follies and fallacies which appears in 
your current issue. It is surely about time that those among the 
women of England who have not been infected by the mad-dog 
epidemic of Suffragitis should lift up their voices and make it 
clear that they do not participate in its dangerous follies. It is, 
unfortunately, the case that the type of woman who is absolutely 
opposed to all this sort of thing is precisely the type that does 
not willingly indulge in any kind of public demonstration. They 
look on with amazement and distress at the antics of their mis- 
guided sisters, but it never occurs to them that the most effectual 
way of counteracting their unfortunate influence would be to 
organise counter demonstrations, to write to the newspapers, and, 
generally speaking, to make signs of public activity. —The women 
of this country who disapprove of the Suffragettes and their 
methods are, I have no hesitation in saying, an enormous majority, 
and it is surely time that the views of this majority were heard. 
I lately came across the case of a mother who is actually bringing 
up one of her daughters to make speeches at public meetings 
on these and kindred subjects, and I had the mortification 
not long ago of attending a drawing-room meeting where the 
ludicrous spectacle was presented of a chik| still in her teens, 
addressing a company of people, composed for the greater part 
of men and women old enough to be her mothers and fathers, 
while the silly mother looked on with smiling approval. I felt 
heartily sorry for this poor young girl who was being thus 
victimised in order to gratify the foolish vanity of her mother. 
The Suffragist movement was originally initiated by a small com- 
pany of “females of repellent aspect remotely connected with 
education.” It spread rapidly among the elderly, the plain, and 
the disappointed of our sex, but itattracted no particular attention, 
and failed to make any impression on the general mass of public 
opinion. Whereupon the elderly, the plain, and the disappointed 
took counsel together and decided that in the interests of their 
sacred cause, it was necessary to invite the co-operation of the 
young, the attractive, and the hopeful. By insidiously flattering 
these charming young ladies, by pointing out to them that their 
intellectual abilities were no less remarkable than their good looks, 
they succeeded in entrapping them into the movement. Such 
articles as “Israel, and Winston, and Molony,” should open the 
eyes of these amiable and foolish young people. 


A MOTHER OF FIVE DAUGHTERS. 


TWO NOTES IN CHAUCER 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—It is with some diffidence that I venture to propose inter- 
pretation of two passages in Chaucer different from any with 
which I am so far acquainted. The first passage occurs in the 
Prologue 263: “That rounded as a belle out of the presse.” 
Professor Skeat—to whom our obligations are so many and so 
great—in his Note on 263, gives “ rounded, assumed a round form ; 
presse, the mould in which a bell is cast.” What is said of rounded 
may be very true ; but I ask, Will it fit the context? does a bell 
assume a round form out of the mould? It takes a round form 
in the mould surely! Further, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, there is no evidence that “ presse” was ever used of a 
bell-mould. We know that press is used of a book-case (hence 
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ress-mark), of a bed that shuts up (a press-bed), and of a cup- 
Conth end the last seems the senserequired here. The semi-cope 
was of such good stuff that when it was taken from the press 
(i.e., cupboard) and worn it fell bell-wise round the figure. One 
is aware that the structure of the line is a little against this inter- 
pretation—one would prefer that “as a belle” should not be 
interposed where it is ; on the other hand, we have to allow to 
some extent for the exigencies of rhyme, and there is the further 
fact that we get a good sense, and are sure of the word “ presse.” 
We give it a meaning which it is known to have, whereas it appears 
to be unknown in the sense of bell-mould. 

The second passage about the interpretation of which I have 
doubts is Prologue 526: “He maked him a spiced conscience.” 
Hitherto the interpretation has proceeded on the supposition that 
“conscience” must be taken in its usual modern sense—and so 
all the efforts of commentators have been applied to the inter- 
pretation of the word “spiced,” with the result, as it seems, of 
entirely altering the character of the Persoun from what Chaucer 
intended it to be. Chaucer says : 


He wayted after no pompe and reverence, 
He maked him a spyced conscience. 


Now surely it is a curious twist to turn from the former of these 
two lines and interpret the latter of something entirely different, 
which is what the usual explanation does, If anything be true it 
must be this: that the Persoun had a most scrupulous con- 
science. It would seem, then, that the interpretation of “con- 
science” must be reconsidered. The word occurs three times in 
the Prologue, including the present instance, and in the other 
places where it occurs the word has no moral significance at all 
(v. lines 142, 150). Why should it have, some here? The sense 
surely is this: the Persoun cared for no pomp nor special marks 
of respect, nor did it hurt him if people did not show him the 
reverence which was his due. In a word, he wasn’t “touchy.” 
“Conscience” in this passage has the same sense that it has in 
150—“ and al was conscience and tendre herte ”"—that is, it means 
“feelings.” When the word is interpreted as it usually is, the two 
lines which immediately succeed are absurd : 


But Cristes lore, and his apostles tweive, 
He taughte, and first he folwed it himselve. 


If “Cristes lore” doesn’t teach a scrupulous conscience, what 
does it teach? The Persoun taught Criste’s lore, and followed it 
himself. The whole character as given by Chaucer shows the 
Christlike disposition of the Persoun, and that character, though 
it would be most scrupulous on all questions of conscience, would 
not be exacting on points of behaviour. 


Durham, May 13, 1908. 


H, ELLERSHAW. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LASH 
To the Editor of ‘THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—May I ask space to make a few comments on Mr. 
Gladstone’s reply to the question put to him by Mr. Swift 
MacNeill ae | the flogging sentences passed at the late 
Cardiff Assizes? The refusal of the Home Secretary to consider 
any of the said sentences on account of the confidence which he 
felt in the learned Judge who pronounced them seems to afford a 
strong argument for assimilating the law of England on this 
subject to that of Scotland. The Act of 1863 (passed “ina fit 
of panic,” to quote Mr. Asquith’s words, and in opposition to the 
Home Secretary of that day), under which these sentences were 
awarded, makes flogging an optional addition to the penal servi- 
tude of imprisonment which is also authorised. The addition or 
non-addition of flogging was evidently meant to be a matter of 
judicial discretion, depending presumably on the circumstances 
of each outrage and the prisoner’s previous character. But such 
a judicial discretion has rarely been exercised by any English 
Judge, the sentence of flogging having been passed by some 
judges indiscriminately in all or almost all cases in which it was 
egal, while other Judges never resorted to it at all. And we now 
learn from the Home Secretary himself that he does not consider 
the indiscriminate manner in which such sentences appear to have 
been passed (embracing cases both of aggravation and extenua- 
tion, and in which the offender had no previous conviction 
against him) as any ground for reconsidering the sentences. The 
intention of the Legislature having therefore failed, I venture to 
suggest a change in the law which will place all parts of the 
United Kingdom on the same footing as regards the irrevocable 
punishment which is inflicted in so capricious a manner under the 
existing practice. . 

° JOsEPH COLLINSON. 


Humanitarian League, 53, Chancery Lane, London, Ww.c., 


PROOF-READING 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Some time ago Mr. Andrew Lang took Shelley to task in 
our columns for his carelessness with regard to the reading of 
is proofs. “Shelley, in short,” said Mr. Lang, “ like other people, 

was passing weary of his proof-sheets ; did not read all of them; 
and had no revise, or did not read it if he had.” 

Does Mr. Lang read all his proofs? If he does, then I am 
afraid that, like Homer, even Mr. Lang sometimes nods. In the 
old edition of his “ — and Lyrics of Old France” Mr. Lang 
has a sonnet on the death of Mirandola, in introducing which he 
gives a quotation from Thomas More’s “ Life of Piens, Eail of 
Mirandola.” In the recent “new edition” of the work there is 
the same reference to More’s work. But More’s “Life” was 
that of “Pius, Earl of Mirandola,” not “Piens,” as Mr. Lang 
prints it. 

I recently came on another erratum of Mr. Lang's. In the 
Border Edition of “The Fair Maid of Perth,” Vol. IJ., Mr. Lang 
says that Adamson’s “ poems, ‘The Muses’ Threnodie,’ were not 
published till 1774.” This was only a reprint of the first edition, 
which appeared in 1638. 

OBSERVER, 


“KEATSS SONNET TO A CAT” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—It is stated in your number of May 16th, at p. 793, 
under the above heading, that the “Sonnet to Vauxhall,” begin- 
ning “The cold, transparent ham is on my fork,” was written 
by J. H. Reynolds. I believe this to be a bad and needless 
guess. Surely it was written by Thomas Hood. Else why was 
it included in “ Hood’s Own,” 1861, Series 1, p. 265? Was it not 
his “own”? 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 





THE BLUECOAT HOSPITAL AT LIVERPOOL 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—May I be permitted to draw your attention to the 
enclosed circular? A private attempt (since nothing public 
seems possible) is being made to rescue for Liverpool one of its 
most beautiful buildings. There is, unfortunately. little doubt 
that, if such an attempt does not succeed, these buildings will be 
demolished, or perhaps, at best, turned into a warehouse. A few 
years ago their site was actually bought by the promoters of a 
devilish contrivance to carry people from Manchester to Liver- 
pool in fifteen minutes ; the terminus was to have been on this 
spot. Fortunately the project fell through, and the buildings 
were Safe for atime. However, it might appear again, or some 
other equally ignoble destruction might threaten it at any 
moment. ‘ 

We venture, then, to ask you to mention the matter in THE 
ACADEMY, feeling sure that a favourable word in such a place 
would bring us encouragement and possibly help. 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 
May 20, 1908. 
[The circular to which our correspondent refers relates to the 
ee a destruction of the Blueccat Hospital at Liverpool. 
eedless to say we are at one with Mr. Abercrombie in his 
resentment of and disgust at such a proposal.—ED.] 


“THE TOP WITH A BIG T” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—I read with much interest your note on the children’s 
play at Claridge’s, and I particularly admired the skill with which 
you were able to extract sound philosophy from a mere “society 
gathering.” There was one sentence in your note, however, 
which appeared to me to be very cryptic, and as I am accus- 
tomed to take THE AcADEmy very seriously I cannot believe that 
the sentence in question does not contain some kind of hidden 
meaning. In this sentence you refer to those “who are content 
to live their lives according to their best lights, without troubling 
their heads for one instant about whether ‘Society’ from the 
Top (with a big T) approves of them or not.” What is the 
meaning of the expression “from the Top (with a big T)”? 
I have discussed the subject with several of my friends, and have 
been unable to find a solution. May I ask you to be kind enough 
to enlighten us? 

ARTHUR CRUICKSHANK. 


[The words referred to by our correspondent have, as he has 
surmised, a hidden meaning—not, perhaps, so very much hidden - 





May 14, 1908, « 


to people in a certain set of society. Unfortunately our respect for 
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and loyalty to the institutions of this country will not allow us to 
explain that meaning — Mr. Cruickshank is recommended 
to make constant and sedulous inquiries among the “upper 
suckles.” He will probably find some one to enlighten him.—Eb.] 


A PLEASING INCIDENT 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—As a convinced Nonconformist, and therefore not gene- 
rally an admirer of THE ACADEMY, may I heartily congratulate 
you upon the spirit of Christian charity which permeates the note 
on your last week’s issue on the subject of Mr. R. J. Campbell ? 
It will, I am sure, be gratifying to many readers who have been 
puzzled by what appears to them the violence of your denuncia- 
tions against Nonconformists to read the explanation of your 
motives. It seems to me to be an explanation which should 
appeal to all reasonable men. And while I shall continue to dis- 
agree with your views, I shall extend to them the same wide 
charity as you have shown to Mr. R. J. Campbell. 


JAMES BARBER. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—In your notice of my book, “French Novelists of 
To-day,” in THE ACADEMY of May goth, occurs the sentence, “ As 
for M. Edouard Rod, he is, or at least he was, a Belgian.” The 
Swiss, not Belgian, origin of Monsieur is of vital importance in 
the appreciation of his work as a novelist. Will you therefore 
permit me to call your reviewer’s attention to the statement in 
my essay that he was born at Nyon, on the Lake of Geneva? 


WINIFRED STEPHENS. 


53, York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W., 
May 14, 1908 


SWIFT’S COBBLER 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—In the last paragraph of your always interesting “Life 
and Letters” you recall the case of Swift's cobbler who, on hear- 
ing that there was a doubt the text of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses, at once jumped to the conclusion that there was 
nothing to forbid his getting drunk and beating his wife. Is not 
this the theory on which is based that wretched brochure “ When 
it was Dark,” which bears on its cover the enthusiastic commen- 
dation of the Bishop of London? The little tale assumes that, 
if disbelief in the Resurrection of Christ became general, honour 
among men and chastity among women would at once disappear. 
Surely no falser and fouler libel on human nature could be 
uttered. It is a matter of less consequence, but still perhaps 
worthy of notice, that the admiring prelate did not observe that 
the Greek inscription would not have taken in a fairly intelligent 
schoolboy. Of course the salutary influence of Christianity and 
the Church on society has been inestimable, but this is no reason 
why we should assume that if it were now removed man would 
at once become a beast. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 





WHAT TO DO WITH OUR GIRLS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—I think if the writer of the Note on the “ What to do 
with Our Girls” Exhibition had realised that its success will 
benefit a fund for training poor girls of gentle birth in such 
ways as will enable them to earn a living, the tone of his remarks 
might have been modified. The Bishop of London gave his 
blessing not to a mere commercial undertaking, but to a branch 
of the work of a guild of girls, which he founded, having for its 
object “to help those less fortunate than themselves.” 


S. H. LEEDER, Hon. Organiser “ Girls’ Guild of 
Service and Good Fellowship.” 


La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C., May 18, 1908. 
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ENGLAND and GERMANY, UNITED STATES and JAPAN. 
By A. M. LAUBEUF, Late Chief Constructor of the French 
Navy. With an Introduction by FRED. T. JANE, Editor of 
“ Fighting Ships,” etc. Price 2s. [Ready immediately. 





A, OWEN and CO., 28 Regent Street, London, S.W., a few doors 
south of Piccadilly Circus. 
(Please ask for Catalogue 5.) 


THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART. 
PRICE THREEPENCE. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : 
Inland, 15s. post free, Foreign and Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free. 





This may be sent to any Newsagent, or-to the Publisher of 


THE ACADEMY, 67 Lonc AcRE, W.C, 
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THE AUTOTYPE CO., 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 


Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned 


SELECTIONS from THE NatTionaL GALLERY (London), 
~~ —enlPore WALLACE COLLECTION, THE TATE GALLERY, THE 
WALKER ART GALLERY (Liverpool). 


DRAWINGS BY HOLBETIN, from the Royat Cottec- 
TION, ‘Windsor Castle. p —— 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from 


various Collections. 


ETCHINGS BY--REMBRANDT. - 


DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application. 











Full particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 


Now Ready. ENLARGED EpiTION, with Hundreds of Miniature 
Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 


Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 








Sir Hubert Von Herkomer 
AND 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from Bushey 
to the Editor of “ Public Opinion,” says, on February 11th, 1908 :—- 

Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how your paper, 
PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose in my life. Although I read 
a great deal, I find it impossible to keep abreast of the trend of 
higher thought that is going on around me, which can only be 
gathered from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the assurance that 
I miss nothing which would be of use to me in the train of thought 
upon which I may just be engaged, and seldom does a weekly 
issue of PUBLIC OPINION appear from which I cannot cull some 
usciul suggestion. As a lecturer on art, I need all the suggestions 
on life that I can get into my hands, for I treat art in all its phases 
popularly. From PUBLIC OPINION I get to know certain modern 
authors with whose methods of thinking | am in sympathy, and 
those I follow up further. Your paper does me the service to point 
to them. 

Your selection of current thought is worthy of all praise, for 
it gives one the wholesome feeling that the world is, after all, 
not going to the devil, but contains thinkers and good men and 
women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success with your paper. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 
A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT 


PUBLIC OPINIO : THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY : 


Every Friday. Twopence. 
EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 


The Purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by means of a 
weekly review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in the 
world's newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record the ideas and 
activities which make for religious, political, and social progress, 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will 
be sent Post Free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s. rod. ; 
and to any place abroad for 138. per annum. Orders should be addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 

















Tallis St., London, E.C. 


SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION. 














THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
SHEPHERD BROS’. SPRING| CHELSEA HISTORICAL 
EXHIBITION 
of Early British Masters includes choice works PAGEANT, 
by 
Reynolds Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 
Gainsborough Crome § Wheatley Vincent A Pamphlet containing full particulars of 
Romney Constable Wilson Stark, &c. 


SHEPHERDS’ GALLERY, 27 King Street, 
St. James’s, S.W. 


I 





——$—$—$——- 





Typewriting 





AUTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, 

~ Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type- 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed. 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 
Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 





YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1000 words, 
Specimens and references.— Address Miss 
= en The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 


A ST 
QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 











' A social club for men and women interested 
in Politics, literature or art. Lectures, enter- 
tainments, chess and bridge.- An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen- 
sive lunch and dinner, Subscription two 
guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 
Bloomsb ans , 


—_— = sd 





the CHELSEA PAGEANT, and Illustrated by 
FIFTEEN REPRODUCTIONS of interesting 
OLD CHELSEA PICTURES and POR- 
TRAITS, can be obtained at the PAGEANT 
Room, Town HALL, CHELSEA, and of News- 
agents and Booksellers. Price 2d., or by post 
23d. 





THE ACADEMY is an 

independent, uncommer- 
cial journal conducted in 
the interest of literature 
and for the maintenance of 
a high standard of fearless 


and independent criticism. 





THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 


Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Booksellers and their 
Assistants, 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can 
invest the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its 
equivalent by instalments) and obtain the right 
to participate in the following advantages :— 


FIRST. Freedom from want in time 
Adversity as long as need exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 


THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. 


FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country 
(Abbots Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged 
Members, with garden produce, coal, and 
medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same 
Retreat at Abbots Langley for the use of 
Members and their families for holidays or 
during convalescence. 


SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral 
expense when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or 
widows and young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscrip- 
tions confers an absolute right to these benefits 
in all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster 
Row, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.\S NEW BOOKS 








JUST PUBLISHED, with a Coloured Frontispiece, 40 Pages of Half-tone Illustrations, and 
4 Sketch Maps. Small royal 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP 


AN ACCOUNT OF A VOYAGE TO THE WEST INDIES. 


By SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bart, G6.0.V.0., 6.8. LL.D, 


THE STANDARD says:—“ The best book that has been written about the West Indies since Kingsley and Fronde laid down their brilliant pens.’ 





READY ON FRIDAY NEXT. With 10 Portrait Illustrations, demy 8vo, lds, net, 


THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 


Be 7 om REA, Author of “Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, Bart., K.C.B., 
F.B.S.: a Memoir,” etc. 
*,* This Volume completes the work. 


ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE AND HIS WORKS. Edited 
from the MSS. and Notes of a Deceased Relative by Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN, 
G.C.M.G., of H.M.’s Diplomatic Service (retired). 9s. net. [May 26, 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Library Edition, By SIDN LEE. Profusely Illustrated with Photo- 
gravares, Facsimiles, Topographical Views, etc. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [May 6. 











THE PASSING OF MOROCCO. 
By FREDERICK MOORE, Witha Map and 12 pages of Illustrations, 5s. net. 
STANDARD,—“ Clever'y written, and gives some intimate views of recent scenes 
and devel»pments in the Moorish Empire. 


MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL SIR HENRY NORMAN. 


With Portraits. By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. 14s. net. 


TIMES,.—“ A model of by aye ne = biography, and it has an exceptional value, 
not only because it discloses the sharacter of a remarkable man, but also because it 
sheds much new light on a famous page of history.”’ 








ENCLISH SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY: its Teaching and 
its Aims Examined. 
By Ps mont Hon, H, O, ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P, Third Edition, 
. net ie 
snembann. —"A oqeeiation of inestimable value to the literature of a 





—— question, and should be within the reach of ali who desire to study it 
ously, 


READY ON FRIDAY NEXT. With a Frontispiece, large post 8vo, 6s, net. 


ONE CITY AND MANY MEN. 


By Sir ALGEBNON WEST, G.C.B., Author of “ Recollections, 1832-1886,”’ etc, 


MEMORIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. 
By Rev. Professor ALFRED JOHN CHURCH, M.A. 83s. 6d. net. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Full of human interest, varied incident, and good stories. . . . 
When we put Professor Church’s book down, it is with a sense of parting from a 
friend whom it is well to have known.”’ 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
By Mrs. SUTHERLAND OBR, New and cheaper Edition. Revised and in 
Re-written by FREDERIC G. KENYON, D.Litt., late Fellow of 
nm College, Oxford, With 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. net, 
DAILY MAIL,—‘‘ May now, thanks to Dr, Kenyon, be accepted by Browning 
enthusiasts as authoritative.” 


BRITISH SOCIALISM: An Examination of its Doctrines, 


Policy, Aims, and Practical Purposes. 

By J. ELLIS BARKER. Small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, net, 
DAILY MAIL.—“ No review could do full justice to this admirable book: the 
reader should buy or borrow it for himself. it bears directly on almost every 
of legislation and modern life. 














* 





ANIMAL LIFE. 

F. W. GAMBLE, D.Sc., F.B.S., Lecturer in Zoology, Victoria University 
Manchester Editor of “Marshall and Hurst’s Junior Course of Practica 
Zoology. ith a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Line and daif-tone 
Tilustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [May 26, 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 
By Lady GROVE. Third Edition, With a Portrait, 5s, net. 


OBSERVER.—“ A kindly forethought for those whose virtues consist in after- 
thought.” 








NEw six-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE GREY KNIGHT. 


An Autumn Love Story. 
By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTUBE, 


CROSSRIGGS. 


By MARY and JANE FINDLATER. 
Sreconp IMPRESSION, 
Sxeconp EDITION IN THE PRESS, TRUTH, — ‘ Crossriggs’ fascinates you with the per- 


CHATEAU ROYAL. 


By J. H. YOXALL, M.P, 


Author of “ Alain Tanger’s Wife,” ‘‘ Beyond the 
Wall,” “ Smalilou,” etc. ” [May 26. 


MORNING POS1,—*' Another ‘ Peter’s Mother.’”’ fect delightfulness of its scenes, characters, and TH £ HONOUR OF “ xX y 
° 


descriptions.’’ 


THE ALIEN SISTERS. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEABMER.| NAN RIACH;: Socialist. 


By tax Avruor or “ Miss Moir.” 


TRUTH,—"' It is some time since we have read so THE FOREW ARNERS. 


Seconp IMPRESSION, 
ACADEMY,—* A very great book, containing a very 
great moral purpose.” 


T H E FOREFRON T OF absorbing a story.” 
THE BATTLE. "i282" 


Author of “The Bhymer’s Lexicon,” &, 





By GRAHAM HOPE, 


Author of “‘ A Cardinal and His Conscience,” “ The 
Triumph of Count Ostermann,” etc. {M ay 29, 


By GIOVANNI CENA. 
Translated fromthe Italian by OLIVIA AGRESTI 





THE FLEMINGS. BOSSETTI. Wann, an Introduction - -~y 
[Short 


By JESSIE and CHARLES FIELDING MABSH. HUMPHRY W 





RE-ISSUE OF 





THE DICTIONARY OF 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 
VOLUME Ill. (BROWN—CHALONER) NOW READY. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“In welcoming this new and marvellously cheap 
reissue, which will cost only one-third of its original price, and occupy only one- 
third of the shelf space, we may say that no public, reference library will in future 
be worthy of the name that does not contain the ‘Dictionary’ in one or other of 


its forms.” 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ The ‘ Dictionary’ in its new issue should become a 
universal household ae. Lm A is s natbing to compare with it an, cate 
No iterature than was ren’ 


greater service 
its publication. It is,. is, in in short, Seiecbenn.* 





London: SMITH ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Printed for the Proprieters, THE WILSFORD rom, LTD., 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., 
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